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INVITATION. 


isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


* © 
NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he Grand Army of the Republic was founded 

in 1866, the first post being installed April 
6th, at Decatur, Illinois. It is now organized in 
forty-five departments, the total membership at 
the date of the last annual report being a few 
thousand over a quarter of a million. New 
England has named several of the commanders- 
in-chief, the local veterans thus honored being 
A. E. Burnside, Rhode Island, 1871-2; Charles 
Devens, Jr., Massachusetts, 1873-4; George S. 
Merrill, Massachusetts, 1881; Wheelock G. 
Veazey, Vermont, 1890; and John G. B. 
Adams, Massachusetts, 1893. Five times the 
national encampment has met in this section: 
at Boston, 1871; New Haven, 1873; Providence, 
1877; Portland, 1885, and Boston, 1890. This 
year again the national governing body will 
assemble in Boston during the week of August 
i5sth. Appropriate to the occasion, The Com- 
panion gives a cover-page portrait of Grant, 
the great commander, reproducing a rare photo- 
graph by Brady. The picture speaks for itself. 
Of the subject it would be superfluous to speak. 
His record is made up, and it is imperishable. 


Ca) 


O' the seventy-five members of a canoe club 
composed of residents of Hartford and 
Windsor, Connecticut, thirty-five are young 
women. Expert with the paddle, and not 
excelled in enthusiasm by the male members, 
they are able also to serve the club in ways 
beyond the scope of mere men. For instance, 
in connection with the recent opening of the 
club’s new house, which is more than twice as 
commodious as the one it began with four years 
ago, a ‘‘pillow sale’’ was held, and each young 
woman contributed one or more pillows. Fancy 
the pillow a male canoeist would manufacture! 
But the feminine members are generous. ‘They 
permitted every man to buy as many pillows as 
his.means allowed. 


H°w fast does a fish travel? A recent experi- 
ence in Maine throws an interesting light 
on that question. A Winterport man hooked 
at the Bangor pool a salmon which got away 
with the fly and leader; but on arriving home 
he found the tackle in his father’s possession, 
the same salmon having been captured in a 
weir at Winterport. A comparison of time 
showed that the fish must have covered the 
thirteen miles between the pool and the weir 
at a speed of not less than twenty-eight miles 
an hour. This is sufficiently wonderful; but 
any fisherman who has ever played a big salmon 
will recall occasions when it seemed to him that 
the fish was travelling at the rate of several 
niles a minute. és 
he ‘* General Shepard elm’’ at Westfield, 
Massachusetts, is nearly two centuries old, 
and of late it has been feeling its age and 
threatening to succumb. But it will stand 
many years longer, in the opinion of the city 
forester of Northampton, since under the aus- 
pices of the local historical society he has 
recently put it through a process of renovation. 
Dead branches have been removed and the 
holes in the trunk have been filled with cement, 
—barrels of it,—to keep out air and moisture, 
and after this summary stiffening of its spine 
the venerable tree is expected to ‘‘chirk’”’ up 
and look cheerful. Here is where it has the 
advantage of human beings, who do not find it 
expedient to get rid of rheumatic arms or 
strengthen weak limbs by the saw and cement 
method. in 
od 
hree years ago allusion was made in this 
column to the promising experiment of a 
Portland attorney, who, being aware that 
oysters used to grow in Maine, had undertaken 
to establish beds at Little Whaleboat Island, 
Casco Bay. Coincidently he planned to improve 
the flavor of the clams and mussels found at 
that point by changing the character of the soil. 
The state legislature recognized the effort by 
protecting the shores of the island, the Canadian 
Department of Fisheries, as well as our own 
bureau at Washington, assisted with advice, 
and the results already are so encouraging 
that a government expert is studying the 
Maine coast to determine where else the new 
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industry can be established and how best to aid 
it. Curiously enough, since this movement 
began, the old beds at Wiscasset, which had 
seemed to be exhausted, have shown signs of 
life, small oysters appearing in great numbers 
and growing rapidly. That may be one way 
that Nature takes to suggest that she is ready 
to respond to any well-directed efforts that 
public-spirited citizens and officials may make. 
& 


|‘ the reader has ever had a healthy and hard- 
working fog-horn for a neighbor, he can 
appreciate the emotions that have held sway in 
a Maine seacoast village during the past month. 
Three miles off the village there is an island, a 
lighthouse station. Last year one of Uncle 
Sam’s ships ran on an uncharted reef not far 
away, and because of that a trumpet with a 
ten-inch bell, the most powerful fog-horn made, 
has been installed on the island. The hoots of 
this baleful instrument have been heard twenty 
miles, and in the village, a famous summer 
resort, it spoils sleep at night, and in the day- 
time shatters and forbids that restful, philo- 
sophic mood which ought to hover over such a 
place. But the ‘‘summer people’’ are rich and 
able to go somewhere else, and they threaten 
to do it. So the local board of trade has peti- 
tioned the lighthouse board at Washington to 
abolish the contrivance. In all seriousness, the 
protestants seem to make out a strong case 
against the fog-horn as needlessly powerful, —if 
not unnecessary,—and persons who have suf- 
fered from fog-horns, or who have spent 
pleasant days where they are unknown, will 
have no difficulty in determining which way 
their private sympathies tend. 


* © 


RESCUED BY INDIANS. 


trike the Fire,’’ ‘‘Fool Dog’’ and “Four 
Bear’’ are strange names, mirth-provoking, 
according to our standards, but the deed with 
which they are associated should place them 
on the heroic roll of those who have cared greatly 
for humanity. The story appears in the Con- 
gressional Record. It relates the rescue by 
a band of Teton Sioux of a party of white 
women and children, captives among the Santee 
Sioux. ‘These captives were taken when the 
Santee Sioux raided the frontier settlements of 
Minnesota with fire and tomahawk in 1862. 


A number of the young Tetons favored a 
policy of active benevolence toward the whites, 
while they accepted the advice of their elders 
not to fight for either side. When the Santee 
Sioux carried their white captives to a region 
within a few days’ travel of the Tetons, these 
chivalrous young men, the eldest of them not 
twenty, proposed to organize to obtain the liberty 
of the sufferers, 

They formed themselves into an association 
which their elders named the ‘Crazy Band.’’ 
Inspired no hope or promise of reward, 
moved solely by the promptings of pity, the 
Crazy Band set out in the midst of the I akota 
winter for the lodges of the Santees 

They offered the Santees food and other good 
things in exchange for the eight white captives. 
For a long time the Santees refused to trade. 

Then the Tetons offered to fight them for 
| mage ——, but the Santees were in no mood 
for com The ‘Tetons argued that the white 
soldiers would soon be upon them, and that if 
the Crazy Band were badly used the ‘Tetons 
would join the soldiers: This argument weak- 
ened the resolution of the Santees so that they 
finally exchanged the eight captives for the 
eleven ponies the rescuers had with them. 

After many hair-breadth escapes the Craz: 
Band succeeded in reaching Fort Randall with 
the rescued white women and children. 

They had to make their way for the greater 
part of the distance on foot, and to keep life in 
the rescued, gave up to them their own moc- 
ceasins and portions of their garments. 

The good deed of the Crazy Band has lon; 
been known in border story. iti is authentica’ 
by the statement of the late General Sully and 
by that of Colonel Pattee, commanding at Fort 
Randall in 1862, who is still living. 

In the forty two years that have elapsed since 
the rescue, the Tetons have put forward no 
claim for “compensation ; but Dakotans have 
urged that the surviving members of the band, 
and the heirs of the others, should receive 
recognition to the extent of reimbursement for 
the ponies bartered away in carrying their 
chivalrous quest to success ; and the Senate has 
authorized that money shall be appropriated for 
this purpose. 
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Williston Seminary ,4c2semy for Boys 


Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully Rew laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 


Biology. ew Athletic a 4; mile and straighta 
track. 64th year. JOSEPH H. WYER, A. M., Principal. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, 


307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. Two years’ 
— of dane for teachers of Physical Train- 

Summer Courses in Gymnastics, Athletics, Fene- 
ing” and Gilbert Dancing. Course in Massage and 
Medical Gymnastics. Lzhibit at St. Louis Exposition. 


The Colby Academy, 
New pecnay norman ty 
Coeducational. 52d year begins S 1904. Course: 
Classical, Scientific, Literar an. 5. SY Vocal and 
Instrumental Music. HORACE &, McKEAN, A.M., Principal. 


, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Ci Mechanical, Electrical En- 
pinecting, C Rn Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
4aw. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, etc. Military — Tecessary expenses 
about $200 ayear. Geo.Emory Fellows, Pres.,Orono,Me. 


COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-fifth year opens 
aati se 2ist. Ample oa in actual practice. 

H. JACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR 
Near t ‘ity Hospital, Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A School for Boys. Location high anddry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium with 
swimming pool. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Fits for 
atoge Dergatise Pe hool and business. Illus. pamphlet 
sent free. R. White, Principal, Wellesley i. 
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s SCHOOLS aad COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting it a 


Catal of any Academy, S 





y, Military School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music 


or Normal School, College or University in New England. Address, 


» Gd 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mase. 
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he Senool. STAMMERERS 33 iremone St..noston, 





Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 
Both sexes. Thorough. Four courses. Prepares for 
College or Scientific and Medical Schools. Endowed. 

ern equipment. New building. in prizes for 
1904-5. $180 per year. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 


Wesleyan Academy, ““y::" 


Wednesday, Septem ber 14, 1904, the sighty eighth Tire. 
opens. Special advantages in location and se 
Applications for admittance now being received. For 
particulars write Dr. WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 


MASS. A special school for the ingiree- 
ton of "ot, boys ona girls with defective bearing. Pu 








received who are partially or wholly deaf. ardin 
school having three distinct , FE Primary, 
Intermediate and Grammar. Caroline A. Yale, pal. 





Kent's Hill, 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary, “‘taice. 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Gove. 13, 1904, 
College Preparatory, Seminary, Normal, Art, Music 
and Business Courses. Fine » bulidings, healthy joca- 
tion, two_ hours from Portland and d six hours from 
Boston. Send for catalogue; mention this paper. 
REV. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


7OUNG MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS 
COLLEGE to learn 
Shorthand, Book- 
keeping and Teleg- 
raphy in rod positions 





for goo ositions 
whic secur 
by them. "por address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N.Y. 


TZ LEARN 


AT BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE. 120 Boy!- 
ston St., Boston; or Framingham Business College, 
So. Framingham, Mass. Call or send for Catalogue. 


[| UFT Ss 18652 
528/57] COLLEGE 








Comprises the following Departments: 

The College of Letters eng A.B. and B.S.) 

The eos ity School (Degrees A. B. and B. D.) 

The E ngincoring Sepgetment | (Degree B. S.) 

ical School (Degree M 

The Dental School (Degree D. M. D. 

The Bromfield= Pearson School. Connected 
with Engineering ia and offering 
special two-year course. 

The Graduate ~ (M.S., A. M. and Ph. D.) 

Summer School. 

Young men and young women are admitted on 
equal terms to all departments of the College. 
For Cataloque address, 
COLLEGE, MASS. 











H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS 














Faelten Pianoforte School. 


Beginners’ course unsurpassed for 
thorough training and practical results. 
ils play little congre from memory 
n all keys in the second mon 


8th Year. 30 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, “xrigr": 


Boys AND GIRLS. Academic and Classical courses. 
ek writes as fol for self-help. ‘Father Endeavor” 
Gari writes as follows :—I have always believed in the 
. for three reasons. ist, because of its location. 

s. , FF - of its standard of scholarship. 3d, on 
account of its more) and xy and religiousinfluence. Catalogue 
sent upon request. ERNEST ROLISTON WOODBURY, Prin. 


Trade Millinery. 


Practical all-day experience in the Work-Room. Shop 
in connection. Art of making wire frames and hats. 
Experience in buying and selling. Lessonsin Color and 
Jesign. School opens Sues Bontomber | >. Send 

or Cd and terms. NAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNION, 264 iuuen | seme 


STATE NORMAL SCHOO “ie 


For Both Sexes. Eighth year begins September 8, 
1904. First examination for admission, June 23 and 24. 
Second examination, September 6 and 7, 1904. 

In connection with the regular normal course, pamngle 
opportunity is furnished in the schools of Lowell 
observation and practice. A two years’ normal course 
in kindergarten training is offered, also a postgraduate 
course of one year. Twelve kindergarten rooms for 
practice have been furnished by the city of Lowell. 


For further information, address F. F. COBURN, PRIN. 
MILITARY 


ROCKLAND icinenv 


In the beautiful Connecticut River Valley near 
Dartinquth College. Modern equipment. roIn- 
structors. 15 states represented. A safe school 
for your boy. 5 Books free. Rates $300 to $400. 


ELMER ower FRENCH, A. M., Supt., 
non, N. H. 





























CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. 

For Young Men and Young Women. Lo- 
eation among the hills of Northern Central Mass. 
1100 feet above sea-level. Two hours’ ride from 
Boston. Modern Buildings. Several Courses o 
pees. Strong Music Departments. Yat oontnved 

tories. Large Gymnasium. 
Field. "Certificate Admits to Leading Coteues. 
$200 to $250 pays all necessary expenses for board 
room, tuition, etc. Catalogue and illustrated booklel 
sent on request. H.S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Besides the regular courses, has special elective 
courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, 
and teachers of five years’ experience in language, 
literature, science, mathematics, history and pedagogy. 

Entrance examinations June 23 and 24 and Sep- 
tember 6 and 7, 1904. For circulars, address, 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal. 


Suffield Academy. 


A refined, homelike and thoroughly equipped Board- 
ing-School for tifty boys. New chemical and hysical 
laboratories, class-rooms, dining-hall and_ sleeping- 
rooms. Steam heat, electric light. Hot and cold run- 
ning water on every floor and in best rooms. Individ- 
ual attention. Thorough preparation for leadin 
colleges and technical schools. Certificates toonod 
72d year opens September 6th. For Catalogue address, 


Principal RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Suffield, Conn. 


Mitchell’s Military Boys’ School, 


BILLERICA, MASS. {8 Miles from Boston. 


























Fits for business, technical schools and college. Lim- 
ited to 50 boys. $500 per year. Only requisite —good 
character. Receives boys from 7 to 16 inclusive. New 
gymnasium. Manual training. Send for illus. booklet. 


M. C. MITCHELL, Proprietor. 
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(64 Years in Boston—30 Years corner 
Washington and Beach Streets.) 


REMOVED 


To Walker Bldg., 120 Boylston St., Boston. 


HIGHEST GRADE of instruction in Book- 
keeping, Shorthand and all business studies; both 
sexes; positions for pupils; particularly well- 
lighted, accessible and convenient rooms; tuition 
$15 per "month. This school has age, experience, 
reliability, high standing and effectiveness to 
recommend it. For Prospectus address or call upon 


Cc. E. COMER, Principal. 











Lasell Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


The plan of a girl’s education at Lasell 
Seminary means not only a high intellectual 
development under most favorable condi- 
tions, but includes a unique and practical 
training in the application of the various 
branches of Domestic Science. 

Briefly, the school aim is to cultivate the 
intellect, develop a sound body, and to fit the 
student for the womanly duties of life. 

Experiment Hall is a building specially 
fitted for the practice of Household Eco- 
nomics. Here the student, by the actual 
performance of household duties, exercises 
her theoretical knowledge gained in the class- 
room and gleaned from the various free 
lectures. 

Adjacent Boston (10 miles distant) lends 
its advantages in Music and Art, and Masters 
from the city, prominent in their professions, 
preside over these courses. 

The beauty of the suburban location, the 
interest of the historic surroundings invite 
many pleasurable excursions. Health con- 
ditions are ideal. Gymnasium and swimming 
pool with trained physical instructors. 

“In — walking and sitting so much more 
erect; in your general health; in your conversa- 
tion; in your way of meeting people; and in 
innumerable ways I could see the benefit you are 
receiving from your training and associations at 
Lasell. All this, — must know, is very gratifying 
tome.” A FAT 

For dessa en full information address 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 























BOSTON| LYNN 


mag on New Branch. 
er Mt. seamen Street, opp. 
18 Boylston, cor. Wash- & M. Station. 


ington St., Continental 
Clothing Building. Planeed to accom- 
Most Elegantly Equipped modate 500 Students. 
School in New England.| Only Commercial 
Patented Actual School in N. E. owning 
Business building . occupies. 
Same Courses ‘an 
Selick end at Denes Methods as at Burdett 
Studies. Normal Course | College, Boston, at 
for hers. slightly lower rates. 
SITUATIONS FOR STUDENTS. 
Both Institutions begin Sept. 6. No canvass- 
ers nor solicitors. Call or write for Prospectus. 
————— 
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HE second evening was 

wet, so very wet that 
TB the corn roast and the 
inoonlight ride through the town 
which had been planned by the 
young people had to be post- 
poned, 

In place of it ‘‘a dinner of 
ye olden time’’ was given at 
Dennett’s. Roast pig, samp, 
squash pies, sweet-apple ban- 
nocks and other pioneer dishes 
were conspicuous; but the surprise 
dish came first of all, in the place 
of soup. 

For when all were seated at table, 
the twelve white-aproned girls who 
waited, brought in, on vast im- 
provised trays, a hundred yellow 
pumpkins, and set one before each 
guest. There were no plates, no 
knives or forks, but simply a large 
spoon and a napkin. 

A dish for cows or pigs, one might 
say. But the receipt for baked 
pumpkin has descended from the 
first settlers of Waynor. Take a 
ripe, hard - shelled, golden - yellow 
‘‘pie pumpkin’’— small ones are 
best. Set it flat on the blossom 
end, knock off the stem, cut a hole 
there two inches in diameter, and 
with a large, long-handled spoon 
clear out the seeds and all the soft 
parts, scraping it to the ‘‘meat.’’ 

Then put in three ounces of 
good butter, a teaspoonful of ginger, 
five tablespoons of sugar, a table- 
spoon of salt, and fill up with good 
Jersey milk. Set it right side up 
with care in a brick oven,—or fail- 
ing that in a stove oven,—and 
bake four hours with a steady heat, 
or if possible, for twelve hours. It 
is all the better for a long, steady 
simmer. Then you dine with a 
soup spoon, through the hole at 
the top. 

There was great hilarity round 
the board at Dennett’s that night. 
It was a good night for stories, and 
a great deal of the town’s early 
history was overhauled and re- 
counted. Indian stories, war stories, 
stories of ‘‘cold snaps,’ droughts 
and freshets followed stories of 
huskings, apple- bees and town 
meetings; and it was not till ten 
o’clock or past that they came to 
Rufus Long’s adventure with the 
catamount. That was in the fall of 1858, the 
year of Donati’s comet, which so many old 
people believe presaged the coming of the Civil 
War. 

The first farmers who cleared land in the town 
occasionally saw a panther, or heard one scream 
at night. But panthers were never very 
numerous in northern New England, and appear 
to have come at intervals from farther to the 
southwest. Perhaps on that account, being 
“strays,’’? they were larger than the average. 
For certainly the accounts given show that 
panthers in New England have been more 
formidable than those farther west. The Indians 
dreaded them exceedingly. 

There had not been one seen in Waynor for 
twenty years, until this last one appeared. 

The first heard of it was one evening about 
the middle of September, when a farmer named 
Brooks, who lived in the west part of the town, 
was astonished to see his herd of young cattle, 
fifteen or sixteen in number, coming on the run, 
With tails erect, from a back pasture. They 
jumped the intervening fences and made for the 
barn cellar, which stood open on the south side. 

The next morning it was discovered that two 
of them were badly scratched and lacerated, 
as if by the claws and teeth of some animal. 
At the time it was believed to have been a bear. 

\ day or two later one Sally Edgecombe, a 
Widow with children, who lived in a small 
house on a eross-road in the same portion of 
the town, was returning home alone in the 
evening, bearing a large basket of clothes. She 
did washing for her neighbors, and was accus- 
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woods after her death, and the 
rumor went abroad that the old 
structure was ‘‘haunted”’ by her 
ghost. 

That was Rufus Long’s first 
thought when he heard that 
wild shriek. He started the 
horse at its best pace. But he 
soon came to the foot of a hill 
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IN BOUNDED OLD JIM. 


unusually low, and all the small mill-streams. 
The farmers were obliged to send grists to 
‘*Folsom’s Mills,”’ in an adjoining town. 
Rufus Long—a cousin to Charley and Frank 
—was sent to Folsom’s Mills one morning early 
in October, with four bushels of wheat and two 


of corn. He travelled in an old ‘‘thorough- | 


brace’’ wagon, drawn by a large red horse called 
Jim. The distance was thirteen miles; but he 
made an early start, and was expected to be back 
by three or four in the afternoon. Rufus was 
then nearly fourteen. 

When he reached the mill, however, he found 
seven or eight other grists there ahead of him. 
Rufus had to wait his turn at the hopper. 

Waiting was pleasant enough, however, for 
Rufus had the mill to see and the dam and 
water-wheel to look at ; and later he went fishing 
up the river with the miller’s two daughters. 
When they came back the girls treated him 
to doughnuts, so that on the whole Rufus had 
a good time. But the six bushels of grist were 
not ground and sacked till after dark, and then 
Rufus had thirteen miles to drive, with the 
meal-bags piled in the back of the wagon. 

The night was clear yet rather dark, but the 
weather had turned very warm, so warm that 
mosquitoes came out. High in the northern 
heavens shone the great comet with its curved 
tail. In the loneliness of the road Rufus fell 
to thinking of what people said of the comet, 
and watched it, as the horse plodded on, with 
an ill-defined sense of dread. 

Many believed that it would strike the earth 
with a shock that would ‘‘make water boil in 


tomed to carry the basket on her head—a fortu- | the bottoms of the wells.’’ Others declared 


nate thing for her that night. 
\s she approached her door some animal 
Sprang at her from behind with such force that 


that it would fall upon the sun, causing such 
an access of heat that the earth would become 
uninhabitable. But all thie old people said that 


she was knocked headlong from beneath her | its tail was like a sword, and was a sign of war. 


basket, which fell, scattering the clothes on all 
his so disconcerted the creature that it 
bounded suddenly away. The woman ran in- 
Coors, screaming loudly. People decided that 
® wildcat had attacked her. 
‘U was very dry that autumn; there was no 
sume in the woods. 





for fear of it. 
In due course the comet grew faint to earthly | 
The ponds and lakes were | eyes, and soon disappeared in the profound 


There was so much talk that even children 
were terrified. The writer, then a little lad, 
remembers begging his grandmother to move 
his bed from near the north chamber window, 
where the comet shone in. I could not sleep 





abysses of space. Yetoften, after the Civil War 
began, old Waynor people spoke of the comet 
| and shook their heads. ‘‘It was our warning 
of it,’’ they said. 

From contemplation of the comet Rufus was 
| suddenly recalled to terrestrial things by a 
maniacal shriek off in the woods on the west 
side of the road. His blood ran cold. He 
listened for an instant, then shook the reins 
over Jim. It was not the panther, however, 
that Rufus was thinking of, but the old mad- 
house on the Chandler farm ; the ery had seemed 
to come from that direction. 

A terrible story was told of that old madhouse 
in the woods, below the Chandler farmhouse. 
Few cared to go to it, even by daylight. It 
had stood there for forty years or more, having 


Chandler family shortly after the War of 1812. 

Asylums for the insane were few in number 
then, and not much patronized. 
to be cared for at home. If mildly insane they 
were confined in a room of the dwelling-house, 
which was provided with bars for the door and 
windows. But when they were very violent 
and noisy, naught remained but to build a small, 
strong log house for them, at a distance from 
the farmhouse. 

The Chandler madhouse was built for con- 
fining one Duncan Chandler, a Revolutionary 
soldier, who became insane in 1814, and was 
kept in it for eleven years. Afterward one of 
the next generation was confined in it for a year. 
Insanity occurred in this family occasionally. 

In 1846 Christobel Chandler, a woman forty 
years old, fell into a condition of such cunning, 
treacherous mania that, after killing another 
member of the family with a knife, she was 
incarcerated in the old madhouse, which, how- 
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been built for an unfortunate member of the | 


Lunatics had | 


among the pines, where the 
horse could not make haste with 
the load; and here, glancing 
back, he saw the outline of some 
animal in the road behind the 
wagon, and caught the gleam of 
two pale shining spots close to the 
ground, 

Rufus still thought that it was 
the crazy woman’s ghost coming 
after him ‘‘on all fours,’’ as he 
said afterward ; and turning on the 
wagon seat, he screamed, ‘* Let me 
alone! You let me alone!’’ 

His outery seemed but to incite 
his pursuer. It glided nearer and 
jumped, striking its claws into the 


topmost meal-bag. But the bag 
gave way under its clutch and 


rolled off into the road behind, the 
animal with it. The horse, hearing 
or scenting the panther, went tear- 
ing up the hill at full speed. 

The fall of the meal-bag stopped 


the animal for a moment, but it 
soon came after the wagon with 


long bounds and sprang up behind 
again, in spite of the whip with 
which Rufus struck at it. 

The boy’s account as to what 
happened next was not very clear. 
He almost fell out, and came near 
going down between the wheels, 
for the horse was running and 
the wagon bumping and bounding 
wildly. He lost both whip and 
reins ; and when he recovered him- 
self he saw the form of the cata- 
mount on old Jim’s back. The 
beast was apparently rabid from 
hunger. It growled fiercely and set 
its teeth in the horse’s neck and 
mane. Jim was now running for 
his life, and squealing from pain 
and fear. 

Two more of the bags were 
‘*jounced’’ out, and Rufus would 
gladly have jumped if he had 
dared. He clung to the seat with 
both arms; and after that fashion 
they went on for a quarter of a 
mile or more, till they came to the old Israel 
Blake farm, near Sheepskin Pond. 

There the frightened horse turned in of its 
own accord. A little beyond the farmhouse 
stood three large barns, and in the one nearest 
the road two of the Blake boys, Mark and 
Lincoln, with three or four neighbors, sat 
husking corn. They had a lantern hung on 
the handle of a hay-fork, stuck in the mow; 
and the night was so warm that they had left 
the large barn door open. The frightened horse, 
squealing under the panther’s nails and teeth, 
saw that open door and dashed in. 

The boys heard a wagon coming fast through 
the dooryard; but before they had time even 
to get up, in bounded old Jim, wagon, Rufus, 
panther and all. The horse ran over Lincoln, 
who sat with his back to the door. The others 
jumped aside. The lantern was knocked off the 
fork-handle and extinguished. 

Jim came to a standstill in a heap of corn 


| shocks toward the farther end of the barn floor. 





in stalls. 


He was still squealing ; but the panther, fright- 
ened perhaps by the lantern, or by the sight of 
so many persons in the barn, leaped from the 
back of the horse to a low scaffold above the 
floor, and thence to the great beams of the barn. 

‘* It’s a catamount! It’s a catamount!”’ 

Rufus shouted. ‘‘It’s a big catamount!’’ 

He was still in the wagon. The barn was 
as dark as a pocket. Lincoln, somewhat hurt, 
was under the wagon, but Mark and the others 
had taken refuge in the cattle “‘tie-up.’’ 

There were four or five cows in the ‘ ‘tie-up,’ 
also a yoke of oxen, and farther on two horses 
Scenting the panther, the cattle began 
bellowing and bawling strangely, tearing at 


| their stanchions, making such a racket that the 


ever, was improved for her use so far as her | 


mental infirmity rendered possible. The woman 
lived here for four years, but was found dead 
and frozen one bitterly cold February morning. 

Such were some of the exigencies of pioneer 
life. The condition of the insane in those days 
is something terrible to reflect on. 

People imagined that they heard the shrieks 
of Christobel Chandler at the madhouse in the 


boys could hardly hear one another. The two 
horses behaved in much the same way, squealing 
and pulling at their halters to break loose. 
Farmer Blake and his wife, in the house, 
heard the uproar and rushed forth, calling out 
to know what was going on. Rufus and the 
Blake boys now ran out of the barn. Lincoln 
also crawled from under the wagon and made 
his appearance outside, crying dolorously. 
Rufus gave warning that a catamount was in 








the barn. The other boys had seen nothing 
distinctly, and Mr. Blake was incredulous. He 
bade his wife fetch a lamp. 

Before she returned, a cackling and squalling 
broke out among the hens and turkeys that, 
according to early farm custom, were allowed 
to roost on the beams, high up in the barn. 
One or more of the fowls came fluttering down. 
There was trouble up there; and as soon as a 
lamp was brought, Mr. Blake entered the barn 
and tried to learn the cause of the disturbance. 

For some time he could see nothing unusual ; 
but soon the sharper eyes of Mark and the others 
who had followed in espied the reddish-brown 
fur and gleaming eyes of the panther, crouched 
on a beam, with a turkey in its mouth. Their 
excited exclamations soon led the farmer himself 
to see it; and perceiving now that it was, in 
good truth, a formidable animal, he bade all 
leave the barn and closed the door. 

The Blakes had a gun, but there were neither 
buckshot nor bullets for it. The young fellows 
who were there husking now set off: to raise 
help; and they so spread the alarm that in the 
course of two hours ten of the neighboring 
farmers and twice that number of boys had 
collected with firearms and other weapons. 

The doors and all other avenues of escape 
from the barn were barricaded, and the whole 
party mounted guard round the building fill 
morning. They knew that the panther was 
there, for the cattle and horses continued to be 
very uneasy, and cackling broke out at intervals 
among the poultry. 

Meanwhile Rufus’s father and older brother, 
Tyler, had joined the company. They had set 
off from home in quest of Rufus.. But nothing 
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Tr HERE were six letters on the lacquered 

tray, and Doctor Merriwether adjusted 
his glasses before examining them. 
He sat alone at his breakfast-table, ministered 
to by Delia MeGaffey, who cooked, by Lucy 
Waters, who waited at table, and by Dennet 
Brown, who was getting up the gig. 

‘Delia says, sir,’? remarked Lucy, ‘ ‘that.the 
sirup you’re a-eatin’, sir, is melted from the 
sugar your Aunt Monroe sent.’’ 

‘*Indeed!’’ exclaimed the doctor. ‘‘Well, I 
might have known! There’s no maple-sugar 
like that Aunt Monroe makes, Lucy.’’ 

‘No, sir,’’ said Lucy. 

‘‘Why, when I was a boy, I used to drive 
out there, six miles, to the sugar-boiling. There 
would be the bubbling caldrons in the shed, 
and the girls would eat hot sugar off my wooden 
spoon, and then the ride home in the starlight! 
This sirup brings it all back, Luey.’’ 

“Yes, sir. And if you please, sir, Dennet 
wishes to know if you want the team or Bill. 
Ile says the roads are pretty rough, and if 
you’re going out to see Miss Mellen,—and he 
thought you’d be doin’ it, since you hadn’t 
been out for two days runnin’,—why, you’d 
better have the team.’’ 

** Anything Dennet says,’’ smiled the doctor, 
inserting his paper-knife at the corner of an 
envelope. ‘‘Of course if he thinks I ought to 
visit Miss Mellen, I’ll go by all means.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir. He says he’s anxious about her, 
sir. She’s so careless with her medicine, and 
is always throwing it out or losing it.’’ 

**Yes—sensible woman, Martha Mellen.’’ 

**Yes, sir,’’ said Lucy. 

Doctor Merriwether read five of his letters 
without being unduly interested. Then he 
lifted the sixth and read it eagerly. 

‘*Why, see here, Lucy!’’ he cried. ‘‘Miss 
Hallie is not going to the Otises, after all! 
Some one is ill, and the house party is given 
up. She’s coming home.’’ 

**Well, well, sir!’’ said Lucy. 

““T should say so!’’ laughed the doctor, 
taking a nervous swallow of coffee. ‘‘ My 
goodness, Lucy, we’ll have to have doings!’’ 

Lucey was edging toward the kitchen door, 
and the doctor detected the crab-like motion. 

**Go tell her, by all means,’’ said the doctor. 

“Thank you, sir,’’ stammered Lucy. 

Her voice took a different tone in the kitchen, 
and deep Hibernian exclamations broke in on 
her loquacity. ‘To this clamor was added a 
man’s voice. The doctor listened, smiling. 

**We’re a lot of fools about that child,’’ he 
thought. ‘‘The truth is, we’re a dull set, all 
of us. We need a little stirring up.’’ He 
leaned back in his chair and pretended to read 
the paper, but he could make very little out of 
it. All he could think of was the fact that 
within three days his daughter Hallie would 
be sitting opposite him at his lonely table. 

He looked about the room with a sense that 
brown was not a good color for a dining-room. 
He was sick and tired of having Uncle Pierpont 
Hilliard in his chief justice’s robes staring down 
athim. There ought to be flowers on the table 
and a fire in the grate, and above all, a face 
framed in chestnut hair, dimpling at him across 
the way. He felt a dozen dissatisfactions. 
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was done till morning, except to release old Jim | bear to think of you going away off there to a | pioneers. 








| going on every night. 
‘‘Can’t you and Delia find some kind of a/and all the other girls will entertain. 
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from the corn shocks. 
Even after it grew light, some time passed 
before they were able to find the panther. 


house with no young people in it.’’ 


‘*There’ll be a young person in it when I | were right. 
‘*Then there’s | geographically speaking, but it was probably a 


get there,’? laughed Hallie. 
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It was only natural that he should 
cling to the ways of his people. Yes, the girls 
Iowa might not be far West, 


Not a few believed that it had escaped beneath | father and Delia and Lucy and Dennet, and | good way West, socially speaking. 


the hay bay in spite of all vigilance. Nothing 
could be seen of it on the beams aloft. But 
high up in the roof of the barn there was 
a narrow scaffold of loose poles, laid across 
the beams, on which was a small quantity 
of rye straw and corn-stalks. The animal 
was at last discovered, lying quite at its 
ease up there. It had apparently satisfied 
the stress of its hunger by devouring two 
turkeys, and now lay quietly among the 
feathers. 

After considerable discussion of ways and 
means, a long ladder was raised at the gable 
end of the barn, on the outside. None of 
these old barns were clapboarded or shingled 
on the walls. The wall boards, too, were 
often shrunken, disclosing cracks. Tyler 
Long climbed up the ladder, and could 
now see the catamount through a crack. 

He enlarged the chink by prying off one 
end of a board with an ax, and then an old 
‘*United States piece,’’ loaded with buck- 
shot, was passed up tohim. Tyler shot the 
catamount in the head at short range. It 
leaped headlong off the scaffold to the barn 
floor, causing another tremendous commo- 
tion among the cattle and horses; but it 
was nearly or quite dead when the great 
door was opened. 

This panther measured eight feet from 
nose to tip of tail, and was the last one 
ever seen in Waynor. 
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curtain that won’t shut out the light?’’ he 
demanded, when Lucy reappeared. ‘‘Whoever 
invented a brown window hanging, anyway? 
It’s absurd. Can’t we have something that 
will let the sunshine in—when there is any ?”’ 

Just then Dennet’s form appeared. He was 

and respectful. 

“T’d better be cutting some of them cedar 
sticks, sir,’’ he suggested. ‘‘Miss Hallie, she 
likes a fire always blazing.’’ 

“T should say so!’’ said the doctor. ‘*That 
cedar ought to have been split a month ago.” 

‘*Well, sir, I reckoned Miss Hallie might be 
a-comin’ along. I saved it for her, sir.’’ 

‘Oh, you did, did you ?’’ 

‘*And I was wonderin’ if 1 couldn’t touch 
up the trap. Miss Hallie likes it to shine like 
a new boot.’’ 

Just then another head appeared suddenly 
at the door. 

“You'll be afther givin’ a dinner-party, 
sir,’’ said the voice of Delia, ‘‘and perhaps an 
afternoon tea. And there’ll be folks dhroppin’ 
in for ivery meal. I’d like lave, sir, to give 
some exthra ordhers to the grocer boy.’’ 

‘Of course,”’ said the doctor. ‘And be sure 
to have enough, whatever you do, Delia.’’ 

‘*Ye kin trust me, sir.’’ 

*‘IT do, Delia,’’ said the doctor, with emphasis. 
‘*Haven’t I done it these seventeen years? Be 
around in fifteen minutes, Dennet, with the 
team. I’ll drive to Miss Mellen’s this morning. ’’ 

Dennet nodded his head approvingly and 
went to the stable. But Delia remained, with 
a wistful look on her face. 

“Well, Delia?’’ inquired the doctor, con- 
scious that some word lacked utterance. 

‘*T was thinkin’ how little Lucy or Dennet 
knows of the feelin’s that moves us, sir.’’ 

The doctor held out his firm hand and took 
Delia’s in his grasp. 

‘*We’ve brought her up between us, Delia,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and we made a good job of it, didn’t 
we? No motherless child was ever better loved 
or looked after. And I have you to thank in 
part, Delia—you to thank.’’ 

Delia wiped her eyes openly; in secret the 
doctor flicked one pensive crystal from his cheek. 
Then, as he drove on his morning rounds, he 
thought of Hallie—Hallie, who laughed as 
easily as other people sighed—Hallie, who had 
blue eyes and three dimples, and riotous hair 
the color of ripe chestnuts—Hallie, whom it 
was impossible not to love. 

Back at the house Delia was getting out her 
best receipts, and Lucy was putting perfumed 
linings in the bureau drawers in Miss Hallie’s 
room, and Dennet was varnishing up the trap. 

Some of the girls of Miss Appleby’s fashion- 
able school were gathered in Hallie Merri- 
wether’s room to help her pack. Hallie was 
leaving two days before the other pupils. Iowa 
was a long way from Miss Appleby’s. 

“T hate to think of you poking away off 
there, Hallie, dear,’’ said Winifred Orr, cram- 
ming tissue-paper in Hallie’s blue gauze waist, 
that the adorable puffiness of its sleeves might be 
preserved unimpaired in packing. ‘‘ You ought 
to come home with me. There’ll be something 
I’ll give the first dance, 
I can’t 


they all make a fuss over me. I suppose 


DELIA TRIED TO SPEAK, BUT 
GASPED LIKE A FISH. 


you think me a mere ordinary girl, but if 
you’!l come home with me you’!l find out your 
mistake.”’ 

“Delia and Lucy and Dennet!’’ said Wini- 
fred. ‘“Who are they, pray? Concealed rela- 
tives? Family skeletons ?’’ 

“No,” said Hallie, ‘‘they’re servants.’’ 

“Servants ?’’ cried Winifred, aghast. 

** Yes, and they’re the best things! I haven’t 
a doubt they’re turning everything upside 
down for me now. It’s their way.’’ 

“ Well,’’ said Winifred, ‘‘you must have 
peculiar customs out West !’’ 

‘*T don’t know!’’ retorted Hallie. 
have you observed that is—peculiar ?’’ 

“T can’t imagine—well, counting servants 
in, don’t you know.” 

‘Counting them in?’’ exclaimed Hallie. 
‘‘Why, Delia fairly brought me up, you see! 
Half I know I owe to Delia, if she is our cook. 
And Dennet keeps papa wound up. He’d run 
down and stop going if it wasn’t for Dennet. 
Count them in! I don’t see how we could 
help it!’’ 

**Well, I suppose it’s a way you have out 
West,’’ smiled Fay. ‘‘At home we have some 
old servants, but I don’t know that we attach 
any particular importance to the fact that they 
have been with us a long time. They are paid 
for staying.’’ 

‘*Aren’t you fond of them?’’ cried Hallie, 
getting up from the trunk and regarding her 
| friend in a puzzled fashion. 

‘*Fond of them!’’ echoed Fay. ‘‘How could 
I be? They are all ignorant—or I suppose 
they are. They never do one thing that’s not 
nominated in the bond, and they are forever 
quarreling over who shall do this and who shall 
do that. Mother has her hands full keeping 
them all in order; but she gets beautiful results. 
Every one says so. And one reason she does 
is that she won’t flatter them.”’ 

‘*Flatter them ?’’ 

‘Oh, talk with them, and all that. Why, 
I’d never think of speaking to one of them— 
unless I had an order to give.’’ 

“Oh, it goes without saying!’”’ remarked 
Winifred, loftily. ‘‘I should think it a matter 
not to be discussed. In the country and the far 
West, no doubt, a sort of good-natured famili- 
arity obtains. Society is not settled there. 
But it’s very different, of course, in any place 
where there is society worthy of the name.’’ 

Hallie’s face grew red. She heard in; a 
confused way Fay’s murmured apologies. 

‘*We weren’t so absurd as to suppose Hallie 
any different from the rest of us,’’ Fay was 
saying, ‘‘except in so far as the peculiar cus- 
toms of the far West compelled her to be.’’ 

**You’d think I was a wild Indian!’’ said 
Hallie, half-angrily. 

That night, in the drawing-room, she looked 
about her at her companions. There was the 
stately Canadian, who went nowhere without 
her maid; there were the fashionable New 
York girls and the Boston girls, the exquisite 
| Cubans, the girls from fine, proud old families 
|in Washington and Maryland and Virginia. 
| Hallie looked at their high-bred faces with a 

new interest. After all, there was a difference 
| in people—a difference that was intended from 
| the first. Perhaps it was meant to be preserved. 
| What would her dear old father have to say 
about that? she wondered. His way of treating 
every one as his friend was beautiful, but it 
was, after all, the outcome of his condition and 
| generation. For he was, of course, the son of 
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As Hallie travelled homeward the next day, 
and gave herself up to 
enjoyment of the luxury 
of the car and the defer- 
ence of the attendants, 
she thought much about 
these things. She made 
up her mind that she 
would be teachable. 

It was not absurd, of 
course, for her father to 
indulge his kindly pro- 
vincial impulses. But it 
was different with her— 
with all her opportuni- 
ties and experiences she 
could hardly conside: 
herself provincial. She 
had been sent away 
from home to learn 
many things—elegance 
among others, no doubt. 
f The glimpses she 
| caught of her charming 
face in the narrow mii 
ror by the car window 
the consciousness of he: 
well - fitting travelling 
dress, supplied the last 
drops in her cup of 
vanity. It was full and 
brimming over, and she 
drank the intoxicating, 
betraying draft with 
delight. When the train 
stopped at her own sta- 
tion, and she swept out, 
to be received into he: 
father’s arms, any careful observer might have 
noticed that Hallie Merriwether was not quite 
herself. 
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‘The house is all lighted up, my dearest 
bird,”’ said Doctor Merriwether, in a reprehen 
sibly intimate tone, to his stately - daughter, 
“though there isn’t a soul to greet you. 
Delia insisted on staying up; but she’d been 
on her feet all day, cooking things for thie 
dinners and teas she prophesies you'll be 
giving, and I simply compelled her to go to 
bed. She left her love for you, and told me 
you mustn’t think she was giving out, for 
she’d be all right in the morning. ”’ 

“‘No doubt,’’ said Hallie, carelessly. ‘ But 
it’s about you I want to hear, you know. 
You’re not working yourself to death as usual, 
are you, dearest? Don’t you know that you’ve 
got to be careful—that I expect you to live 
forever ?’’ 

The doctor turned eyes of ardent appreciation 
upon her. He was a man who carried the 
burdens of many others, and he knew a great 
deal about the sorrow of the world. Sometimes 
he told himself that he was willing and realy 
to forget it in the long forgetting. But he grew 
young and the blood beat merrily through his 
veins as he looked at the creature he loved best 
in all the world. He rejoiced in her beauty, 
her health and tenderness. 

‘*What have I done to deserve her?’’ he 
thought, humbly. 

There were lights streaming from the house, 
sure enough. The door-step gleamed white in 
the light. There were jardinitres of ferns in 
the hall and roses in the parlor. 

‘Delia left out a little lunch for you,’’ said 
the doctor, as he led the way in. ‘‘But Lucy 
was particular to tell me that she made the 
drop-cakes, and that you were not to think 
Delia did.’’ 

‘*Ah!”? murmured Hallie, with fine negli- 
gence. ‘‘ Really?’’ She ate the drop-cakes 
with great gusto, however, while she enter- 
tained her father with stories about life as she 
had found it since she saw him last. 

**Don’t you grow up entirely, my bird,’’ tlie 
doctor pleaded, as he kissed her at her bedroom 
door. ‘‘Sometimes I have a horrible fear that 
you are slipping away from me.’’ 

The room she slept in had been associated 
with the earliest days of her memory. It looked 
spacious and pure and peaceful with its fresh 
matting, fluted muslin curtains, its flowers, tle 
new magazines, the plate of fruit for the early 
morning feast, and the bright new bed-slippe's. 

Lucy had knitted the slippers. Hallie knew 
the design. Dennet had put the fire-wood in 
the box. Delia must have relined her old 
sewing basket. An aroma of provident love 
and protection surrounded her. She wondered 
if the seryants the girls had talked about would 
have performed these services. But then, ver) 
likely they would. After all, it was no more 
than right that the servants should see to it 
that she was made comfortable. She fell asleep 
still debating the question and trying to formu- 
late her domestic policy. 

Delia McGaffey was up and stirring lors 
before there was any necessity for it. As seo! 


as she dared she knocked at the doctor’s doo: 
‘‘What would ye think, sir, of sendin’ t’ 
darlint’s breakfast up to her the mornin’ ?’’ sie 
asked, in a penetrating whisper. 
“Oh, no, Delia, I wouldn’t do that,’ said 
“You’d condemn me to a solits') 
Haven’t I had enough of them” 


the doctor. 
break fast. 














Delia gave a resigned ‘‘Very well, sir,” 
and rang the rising-bell. 
An hour later Hallie emerged from her room. 


She looked rested and radiant. Her hair curled 
in moist ringlets about her face. Her fresh 
gown made a starchy rustle. With delight she 
luoked about her at the familiar things, and 
plucking one of the roses that thrust its head 
in at the upper hall window, she tripped down 
the stairs. 

Lucy, the maid, not being actually engaged 
at that moment, had, with much contriving, 
managed to station herself at the foot of the 
stairs. She intended to boast to Delia that she 
had been the first to meet Miss Hallie, and 
she stood, smiling nervously, awaiting Hallie’s 
impetuous greeting. 

But this is what happened. A tall young 
person swept down the stairs, beheld the maid, 
regarded her remotely, gave a casual ‘‘How 
do you do, Lucy? I hope you are well,’’ and 
rustled on into the library. Lucey stood still, 
the smile frozen on her lips, her face scarlet. 
She heard the doctor and his daughter make 
their way to the dining-room, and then she 
slipped softly down the hall and into the 
kitchen. 

Delia caught a glimpse of her mortified face. 

‘‘What’s the matter wid ye?’’ she snapped, 
her nerves in a tension, owing to the acuteness 
of her expectations. 

‘*She’s not the girl she was, Delia McGaffey,’’ 
said Lucy, in a choking voice. ‘‘She passed 
me by as if I was a Maltese cat!’’ 

‘*‘Who?’’ cried Delia, sharply. 

‘Hallie Merriwether!’’ retorted Lucy. 

‘“‘Hal—’’ But Delia got no further. She 
seized the carafe and made her way with it to 
the dining-room. She was determined to probe 
the mystery. 

A pair of familiar yet unfamiliar blue eyes 
rested upon her indifferently. 

‘*How do you do, Delia?’’ said a voice she 
had loved since babyhood. But its intonation 
now seemed to erect a wall of stone between 
them. ‘‘I’m glad to see you looking so well.”’ 

Delia tried to speak, but gasped like a fish, 
and could not. A dimpled hand pushed the 
glass with its clinking ice toward her, and 
Delia poured in the water tremblingly. Hallie’s 
heart was beating so that it half-stifled her, but 
she reflected how the Gillettes would have 
acted if a fat old cook had entered to serve 
them, and remained immovable. 

Then a voice of thunder sounded in her ears 
—such a voice as that in which the guilty hear 
their guilt declared. It was sad yet reproachful, 
righteous yet angry, and by a paradox, although 
it was like thunder, it was not loud. It came 
from the doctor. 

‘‘Daughter,”’ it said, ‘‘we will return to the 
library for a moment. Delia, you will kindly 
excuse us. We are sorry to spoil your break- 
fast, which is, no doubt, just ready for the 
eating, but it cannot be helped.’’ 

Breakfast? Delia did not care though a 
thousand breakfasts were spoiled. 

“T niver had a daughter of me own,’’ she 
wailed to Lucy in the kitchen, “but I was not 
complainin’! Miss Hallie took the place of 
her. And now —’’ 

Two foolish and affectionate women mingled 
their tears in the kitchen, and in the library 
one obstinate girl stood straight before her 
father and received from him the first severe 
reproof he had ever given her. 

“She nursed you when you were a little 
motherless babe,’ the doctor was saying. ‘‘She 
walked the floor with you nights, while you 
tyrannized and fretted. She taught you to 
walk, to talk, to play. She kept you from a 
thousand perils. I verily think she might have 
married and had a home of her own, but she 
gave it all up to look after you and me. She 
watched for your coming yesterday as if you 
had belonged to her. So did Lucy. So did 
Dennet. Everybody they met was told that 
you were coming home. Jim Cummings, the 
grocer, sent those oranges for a present to you, 
because Delia told him you were coming; but 
1 suppose you’ll pass him by with a nod. 
You’ll write to the Carringtons, thanking them 
for the roses there on the piano, and let 
Jim Cummings’s oranges go unacknowledged. 
That’s what I’m to infer from your conduct, 
isn’t it? You’ve gone back on my teaching, 

the thing I found my happiness in,—and 
taken up with a creed of your own. That 
creed is, I suppose, that you are a superior 
being, and that it is the duty of superior beings 
to keep the inferior ones in the place to which 
your selfishness restricts them. Is that it?’’ 

His eyes were stern and pained, his voice 
urelenting. Hallie had courage—it was a 
jvut of her inheritance. She faced the discon- 
rting gaze unflinchingly. 

‘It is true,’’ she said, in a low voice, ‘‘that 
realize our ways are very provincial. You 
m to think I have been cruel, but I -have 
erely treated our servants as they are treated 
—in other homes.’’ 

‘* Happier homes?” queried the doctor. 
‘More cultivated homes? I don’t believe it. 
\:appiness is not the monopoly of the upper 
members of a household. It is the right of 
every individual under the house roof; and 
G ‘ultivation is not a thing of the mind alone. 

t belongs to the spirit. Do you understand ? 
Vo the spirit! I say that those women out 
there in the kitchen, hurt and insulted by you, 
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were as much above you yesterday, when they 
unselfishly toiled to make you happy, as you 
ought to be above them by the opportunities 
you have had.” 

Hallie moved a little nearer to him and put 
one hand on his shoulder. 

**There’s one thing I learned at school, dad,’’ 
she said. ‘‘It was to play up to the rules of 
the game. If you think I haven’t played up 
to them—why, I’ll confess to it quick enough.’’ 

The doctor took her hand from his shoulder 
and held it clasped fast in his own. 

‘What game are you playing?’ he asked, 
bending toward her. ‘‘Is it the game of love? 
If it is, you have not played up to the rules. 
If it’s the game of selfishness and convention- 
ality, maybe you have, daughter. But it’s the 
other game that makes true men and women, 
my dear—the game of love.’’ 

Hallie walked over to the window and stood 
in the sunshine, looking out at the familiar 
garden. The doctor watched her anxiously. 

“Tt’s all my fault,’”? he was saying to him- 
self. ‘‘I should never have sent her away. 
Poor little Hallie! How could I let her go 
where she’d learn such precious folly ?’’ 

In his self-accusation he sank down in his 





cK PEAKING of sailors’ superstitions, 
Capt. Dan Burton used to say that 
when the crew of the Daphne once 
took the notion that he was a ghost, they came 
dangerously near making him a ghost in reality. 
Burton was second mate at that time, and 
his memorable experience actually began when 
the Daphne, three days out from Point de 
Galle, Ceylon, was becalmed for 
a fortnight. 
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old armchair and rested his head against its 
back. His eyes were closed, and the room 
was very still—for tears falling on a girl’s 
cheeks make no more noise than does sunlight 
streaming into a dark place. 

But there was a little noise at last. It was 
a soft rustling of skirts. The doctor opened 
his eyes. It was his daughter, making her way 
swiftly to the kitchen. 

Half an hour Jater a cold breakfast was served 
by three persons to two others. 

“IT was always partial to her, sir, afther 
she’d been naughty,’’ said Delia, standing 
with her hand on the back of Hallie’s chair. 
‘*Whin she was a small thing I allus liked her 
to be bad and thin come makin’ up. She used 


| to be that sweet, cryin’ with her arrums round 


me neck, an’ sayin’ she was sorry.’’ 

A dimpled hand reached up and clasped that 
of Delia on the chair back. 

“Tt was much easier to forgive then, Delia, 
I’m afraid, than it is now.”’ 

“Not a bit easier,’’ protested Delia, tearful 
yet joyous. ‘‘Nota biteasier, me darlin’. All 
we wanted was a chance to forgive, wasn’t it, 
Lucy? There, ye see, my lamb!’’ 





Roberts ?’’ Burton returned. 
just struck.’’ 
**Must be morning, sir.’’ 
**You don’t mean to tell me we’ve been here 
all night? Impossible!’’ 


**Eight bells has 


**But it ain’t, sir! You didn’t know nothin’ 
for a long while after old Nels, that was at the 
wheel, let the ship veer up in the wind. She 








hours of hunting and hard labor they found 
a biscuit-box and a case of mineral water—the 
two almost side by side. 

‘*We’re all right, now, sir,’’ said the sailor, 
joyously. ‘‘We can stand it till they have to 
come down after somethin’.’’ 

Yet the hours that followed were very tedious, 
and when they had lengthened out to two days 
or more, officer and man grew heartily sick of 
confinement. The space at their command was 
so restricted that they could barely stretch out, 
lying or standing; but they dared not try 
to enlarge it, for the ship was rolling a good 
deal, and they feared that if they ‘‘broke the 
stowage’’ they would bring down casks and 
boxes, trunks and tackle on their heads. 

Sometimes Burton or Roberts would have 
a spell of frantic thumping at the hatchway. 
But the sounds came back muffled, as if the 
hatch were buried deep ; and if they were heard 
in the wheel-house nobody seemed to heed. 

It was on the fourth night or day, they hardly 
knew which, when the weather had moderated 
a little, that Burton thought he heard a mutter- 
ing in the direction of the steward’s pantry, 
and saw a light over the tops of the casks. 

‘*Hello, there, doctor!’’ he called. 

‘Then the sailor joined in. ‘‘Hi, doe! Ahoy, 
there!’’ He tried to creep toward the light 
between the decking and the tops of the casks. 

‘*Wha’ dat? Who dar?’’ questioned the 
steward, a Demerara negro. 

‘“*Mr. Burton and Fred,’’ replied the sailor, 
in a tone that must have sounded sepulchral 

‘*Wow-oo!’’ moaned the steward. ‘‘I’s done 
been called by a dead man!’’ Then came the 
sound of a fall and the jingle of glass. 

‘*He’s flew,’’ the sailor reported to Burton, 
in disgust. ‘‘Took me for a ghost, I reckon.’’ 

‘*Say,’’ he added, a moment later, ‘‘I smell 
smoke! Say, that fool dropped his lantern! 
He’s set the ship afire!’’ 

The horror of the situation was instantly 
apparent. Not so the means of escape. 

‘*Fred, we must try to reach the fire and put 
it out!’? Burton cried. 

**No use, sir. I can’t crawl any nearer, and 
you’re fatter than lam. Besides, 
we haven’t anything to put it out 
with. We'd be roasted.’’ 








Finally, one afternoon, came 2 
tiny cloud; within an hour it 
spread over the sky and com- 
pletely obliterated the twilight. 
When the captain came on deck 
he called all hands to wear ship. 
A tornado was bearing down on 
them, and they must work for 
their lives. 

Burton found a fore-tack bro- 
ken,—thanks to the weather that 
had turned the rigging to tinder, 
—and jumped to the lazaret to 
replace it. Many heavy articles 
were between him and the spare 
rigging, and Burton called a 
young sailor, Fred Roberts, to 
help him move them. 

The two were struggling with 
a big hawser when the captain 
roared, ‘‘ Helm alee! Wear ship! 
Hard over!’’ They heard the 
helmsman repeat the last order. 
Then all in an instant the uni- 
verse seemed to be blotted out, 
and Burton and his companion 
knew no more. 

To realize their situation it is 
necessary to remember that the 
lazaret is, so to speak, the ship’s 
storeroom. Extending behind and 
on two sides of the cabin, it takes 
in all the space under decks, from the stern to 
the line where the quarter-deck ends and the 
main-deck begins. In it the steward stores 
food intended for the officers; and their trunks, 
together with valuable materials, extra supplies 
and fittings, are put away in it. The space 
between the ship’s knees affords plenty of ven- 
tilation by means of the air wells that extend 
from the outer deck to the ballast hold. 

A sliding door in one side of the steward’s 
pantry gives him admittance to the lazaret, but 
officers generally enter, as Burton and young 
Roberts did, through a small hatchway in the 
wheel-house. It was natural enough that, in 
the excitement of preparation for a storm, their 
movements should pass unnoticed ; that, finding 
the hatchway open, a stupid helmsman should 
cover it and think no more about it, and that 
the two men should be given up as lost. 

Burton came to himself with a sensation 
of lightness in his head and faintness at his 
stomach. Pitch-darkness prevailed, for the 
bull’s-eyes that dimly lighted the lazaret when 
it was empty were now covered up; but putting 
out his hand, Burton felt a human form. 

‘“‘Who is it?’? he asked. A snore was the 
only answer. 

Then Burton straightened his stiffened limbs 
and rolled himself clear. He heard the seaman 
at the wheel strike eight bells; but whether 
that meant eight or twelve or four o’clock, or 
night or day, he could not tell. He did remem- 
ber, now, who his companion was. He put 
his mouth to the young sailor’s ear. 

‘*EKight bells! Change watch!’’ he cried. 

The habit of years made the sleeper start up. 
‘Eh? What? Oh!” he groaned. ‘‘ You 
awake, sir? You all right?’’ he asked. 
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“WE'RE ALL RIGHT, NOW, SIR.” 


most turned upside down. You must have got 
your head hit then,—I was pretty well banged 
round myself,—and afterward you went to sleep 
without fairly sensin’ anything.’’ 

**Have you tried to attract attention ?”’ 

**My knuckles is wore out poundin’ on that 
wheel-house hatch, sir,’’ the sailor said, plain- 
tively. ‘‘I forced it up with my head once, 
but when I hollered at Bristol Dave, he dropped | 
the wheel and hollered like he was scared to | 
death. Scared me, that did. I fell backward, 
and ’fore I could climb up again they had the 
hatch battened down and padlocked.’’ 

**Can’t we dig through to the steward’s | 
pantry ?”’ 

**?Fraid not, sir. This here lazaret is full 
chock-a-block, all but this little hole we’re 
cooped up in, and we couldn’t move the stuff | 
’cause there’s nowhere to move it to.’’ 

Just then the second mate, trying to feel out 
his surroundings, touched something he seemed 
to recognize. He smelled and tasted it. 

‘*Must have broken open a box of honey,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I’ve got a piece of comb.’’ 

“* Better eat it, sir,’”’ the sailor advised. ‘‘I’m 
goin’ to try to find a bread-cask. We could easy 


spot it—I know where there’s lanterns and oil | 


—if you’ll take the risk of a light.’’ 
**Lanterns down here?’’ Burton repeated. 
‘Yes, sir. I hung ’em myself. 


watch. ’’ 

Burton felt for his match-box and opened it. 
**T’ve got just one match,’’ he said. 

‘*That’s enough, if it don’t go back on us.’’ 

It was an anxious moment when Burton 
scratched the match; but it did not go back on 
them. 


They’ re | 
covered lanterns we used for the anchor | 


Not food, but drink, was what they first | 


**But we’ll be suffocated, any- 
way! ? 

‘Have to stand it, 
happens so.’’ 

But now they heard on deck 
the roar of voices and trampling 
of feet that told that the alarm 
had been given. 

Commands of officers and an- 
swers of seamen showed by the 
tone that they knew they must 
battle for life. 

No flames had reached the sec- 
ond mate and the sailor as yet, 
but the heat in the lazaret was 
rapidly becoming stifling and the 
smoke seemed to search the 
farthest corners of their aching 
lungs. 

They breathed with difficulty 
through folds of their shirt- 
sleeves, which they had torn off 
and wet with mineral water. 

Roberts was first to succumb. 
As he sank insensible, there were 
sounds at the hatchway that fore- 
shadowed the lifting of the hatch, 
and Burton dragged his compan- 
ion near it. 

Suddenly the hatch was re- 
moved. An avalanche of hose 
came through it. The boatswain set his foot 
on the first step of the ladder. 

**Take Roberts on deck 
cried. 

But with a single glance below, the boat- 
swain yelled and fled! 

Burton seized the nozzle of the hose. His 
| laboring lungs and smarting eyes forgotten, 
he dragged it forward and directed a stream 
toward the flames. 

| The water came just in time to ward them 
from an oil-barrel. Another stream, poured 
| through the sliding door of the steward’s pantry, 
helped to win the fight. Soon it was over. 

| Burton threw down the hose and tried to 
crawl back to the hatchway. 

| But now it was his turn to give out, and 
Roberts, whom the fresh air had restored to 
consciousness, pushed and pulled, coaxed and 
lifted him toward the deck. There the captain 
met them. 

**The dead come to life!’’ he cried, amazed. 

‘*Tend to Mr. Burton first!’’ gasped the 
faithful sailor. 

“Lay aft, four of you!’’ the captain called. 
**Carry these men into the cabin.’’ 

‘*We thought you two went overboard when 
|the tornado struck us,” the captain added. 
| ‘The men have declared ever since that the 
ship was haunted, and soon I should have had 
to take a rope’s end to get one of them to go 
aft. I’m glad the ghosts are laid!’’ 

But they were not completely laid, so far as the 
negro steward was concerned. For the rest of the 
voyage Burton and the sailor were treated like 
invalids, and whenever the ‘‘doctor’’ had occa- 
sion to serve them he would edge off and hand 
things at arm’s length, as if he were not yet 


sir, if it 





first!’’ Burton 





“What time of day do you think it is, |sought by the lantern’s light, and after two/ sure that they were not spooks from spirit-land. 
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DREDGING IN THE PANAMA CANAL. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


cre are to be placed by the British govern- 
ment on buildings in India which are famous 
in the history of the country. Four of the 
buildings selected are the houses of four early 
Christian missionaries. The government thus 
officially recognizes the fact that the mission- 
ary bears the torch which lights the way for 
explorer, soldier and governor. 
aN the Salvation Army Congress in London 
General Booth told of a sympathetic person 
who said to a young woman, a captain in the 
general’s forees, that he admired their work 
but disliked their drum. ‘‘Sir,’’ said she, in 
reply, ‘‘I don’t like your bell.’’ ‘‘What!’’ said 
he. ‘‘Not like the bell that says, ‘Come to 
the house of God?’” ‘*The bell may say 
‘Come!’ ’’? said she, ‘‘ but the drum says, 
‘Fetch ’em!?”’ c- 
he proprietors of a Siamese newspaper have 
sent out handbills describing the excellence 
of their journal. Among other recommenda- 
tions, they deelare that each one of the staff has 
been ‘‘colleged,’’ and writes ‘‘like the Kipling 
and the Dickens’’; and that ‘‘We circle every 
town and extortionate not for advertisement.’’ 
Then, with a burst of what is like Oceidental 
enthusiasm, the prospectus closes with the 
exhortation, ‘‘Tell each of you its greatness for 
good. ’’ 


pane is now competing with. Denmark in 
supplying English break fast-tables with eggs, 
largely because the codperative poultry societies, 
of which there are eight hundred, are showing 
how poultry-keeping may be made profitable. 
The owner of only twenty-five hens may join 
a society by taking one share at five shillings. 
The cacRling of Ireland’s hens is likely to be 
more beneficial to the country than the fervid 
oratory of its politicians. 
tee from various parts of the country 
show much fewer deaths than usual from 
Fourth of July accidents. The reason is the 
lessened sale of toy pistols and blank cartridges. 
Nevertheless there were many deaths—far too 
many—from lockjaw. Every one was clearly 
traced to a violation of the law by some dealer 
in firearms or fireworks, and a violation of 
parental duty in allowing children to have the 
dangerous toys. All these cases deserve the 
widest publicity in order that other parents 
may be warned, 


he authorities of Charlottenburg, Germany, 

are about to start a school for the benefit of 
children who, although not ill, are so weakly 
that they are liable to be attacked by disease, 
especially tuberculosis. ‘There will be accom- 
modations for more than one hundred pupils 
in the school, which is to be built in the depth 


of the Jungfern- Heide Woods, near Berlin. The , 


children will remain there the entire day, but 
the daily instruction is not to exceed three 
hours. The rest of the time is to be spent in 
invigorating exercise in the forest. 
[este possibilities of the automobile were 
suggested by the recent ‘‘climb to the 
clouds” in New Hampshire, a contest in which 
the attempt was made to lower the time record 
over the old carriage road from the site of the 
former Glen House to the summit of Mount 
Washington. ‘The distance is eight miles. The 
best time made was less than twenty - five 
minutes. The railroad, which climbs the 
mountain on the opposite side, is three miles 
long, and the time from base to summit is over 
an hour. The inference is that the automobile 
has been brought to a point where it is a strong, 
swift and practical vehicle. 


t is reported that the American wild pigeon 
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part of the transport work over long lines of 
communication done by men, but its perform- 
ance by men is the only way it could be done 
at all. Chinese and Korean coolies carry most 
of the food, ammunition and other military sup- 
plies of the Japanese army, and Chinese coolies 
do similar work for the Russian army. Both 
transport forces make way over roads and into 
regions which, on account of the tremendous 
rainfall, are impassable for any animal but 
man. 


A “health-show’’ of novel character and great 
good sense was hejd lately in a crowded 
tenement-house district in Boston. The idea 
which governed the managers was to make 
important scientific truths clear to the people 
who have most need of them. The ‘‘show’’ 
was an exhibition by cooking classes, a hygienic 
bedroom, a milk exhibit, showing how to cleanse 
nursing-bottles and sterilize milk; hygienic 
clothing for children, tuberculosis exhibit, 
which included a consumptives’ tent and other 
devices for the cure or prevention of the disease. 
There were also many additional exhibits, each 
one prepared and explained by some one club 
or society or gild devoted to work in that field. 
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DUTY AND REWARD. 


Give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 
The Waif. 


RESPECT FOR LAW. 


t seems probable that the last few months, 
beginning with the Iroquois disaster in 
Chicago, and including the General Slocum 

horror in New York harbor and a series of 
most distressing railroad accidents, will mark 
a period notorious in the annals of the country 
for its heartrending calamities. 

Although each of these catastrophes had its 
own specific cause, the underlying reason for 
many of them is the same. As a people we 
suffer from lack of respect for law. Sometimes 
it is a corporation which neglects to provide the 
safeguards required by statutes and ordinances ; 
at other times an employé thinks that he can 
interpret his orders liberally—disregarding the 
plain mandate of authority because it seems best 
to him to do differently. 

In one of the recent railroad accidents the 
testimony was given that the engineer often ran 
into a section of the track which was blocked 
by a signal; but the engineer pleaded in excuse 
that he ran slowly and only as far as a water- 
tank, where the tender could be filling while 
he waited for the block to clear. That was 
killing two birds with one stone. But the 
time thus saved was not worth the risk to 
human life involved. 

Owners of property, corporate and private, in 
times of serenity often boast of their successful 
evasion of various legal requirements, which may 
be costly and vexatious. Many of the require- 
ments seem to the violators of law to be unnec- 
essary and absurd, but it is the business of the 
lawmakers to decide that. The bestowal of 
passes and privileges upon officers sworn to 
administer the law often acts as a virtual bribe. 
Once in a long while the great crash comes, and 
then the innocent suffer. 

No mechanism can be made so perfect that 
it will not depend greatly for its successful 
operation on the human element. ‘The greatest 
virtue which the man behind the lever or in the 
signal-tower can have is respect for the law, for 
his orders, for the regulations, which are usually 
right. In France and Germany employers fre- 
quently give preference to men who have served 
in the army because its discipline makes them 
valuable. 

Americans cannot all have the soldier’s train- 
ing. But a soldierly respect for orders should 
be cultivated in the great industrial army, and 
especially among those who hold the lives of 
others in their keeping. 


* & 
HOW THE CANAL WILL BE DUG. 
Cir engineers in all parts of the world 


are watching the Isthmus of Panama 
with keen and unusual interest. Through 
their technical magazines they have been in- 
formed of the nature of the great work to be 
done, and although they may never have any 
personal interest in the matter, they have a 





deep professional pride in the solution of the 


has reappeared in considerable numbers in | Problems with which their brothers will con- 
the Catskill Mountains, after a disappearance | tend. 


of almost half a century from the United 
States. 


living, the wild pigeons were annual fall | canal. 


It is the opinion of the experts that Western 


Within the memory of many now} men and Western methods will dig the great 


This is not merely because the chief 


visitants to most parts of the country. They | engineer, Mr. John F. Wallace, is a Western 


disappeared with a suddenness that was ex- 
plainable only on the ground that they were 
alarmed by the war of extermination waged 


man. With the exception of some great bridges 
| and the construction of the subways in Boston 
}and New York, the East has not for a long time 


against them, and had sought safety in more | had any really important engineering task to 


secure quarters. Where they went is not defi- 
nitely known; but ornithologists have inclined 
to the belief that they went to the region of 
the Andes. 


abor-saving machinery has made no greater 
advances than in the field of transportation. 

To Western nations, indeed, man, as a_ beast 
of burden, is almost unknown. Yet in the 


present war in the East not only is the greater | game. 


perform. The West, on the other hand, has 
had, in the building of the Chicago drainage 
canal, one of the greatest engineering under- 
| takings of the world, and performed it with 
wonderful ease, despatch and success. 

This is due largely to the ingenuity and 
courage of the men who did the work. Every 
undertaking of this kind is a great gambling 
game—legitimate, of course, but still a gambling 
Contraetors on the Chieago drainage 











canal risked hundreds of thousands of dollars 
on the construction of new excavating devices 
in the hope of saving a cent a eubie yard; and 
the cent they saved made fortunes for them. 

The fruit of this courage and ingenuity is 
travelling cable bridges, revolving derricks, 
new “ inclines,’’ pneumatic dumping - cars, 
steam shovels larger and more powerful than 
were ever used before, new steam-drills and 
‘‘echanneling machines. ’’ 

These devices will all be brought into requisi- 
tion for the tremendous task which the United 
States has undertaken at Panama; and more 
important still, the habit of mind which created 
them, by going straight to the root of every new 
problem, will also be available. That is why 
engineers look to see the work done at a speed 
and a price which will set a standard for the 
world for years to come. 
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THE LAND’S SUMMER GREETING. 


Each sod of the brown earth aspires 
To meet the sun—the sun and you! 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
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WOMEN IN MISSION WORK. 


his summer an interdenominational confer- 
a ence of women’s missionary societies, the 

first of its kind, was held at Northfield, 
Massachusetts, in connection with the schools 
founded by that great modern missionary, 
Dwight L. Moody. 

Writers for the humorous papers like to poke 
fun at the ‘‘woman movement’’—the activity of 
women in outdoor sports, in the arts, and in 
many industries heretofore tacitly regarded as 
man’s ewn preserve. Such a conference as 
that held in Northfield shows the other side of 
the picture. 

One of the first things brought out was the 
educational character of modern missionary 
work. Women’s colleges in America have for 
years been graduating cultivated and high- 
minded young girls, numbers of whom have 
turned to foreign mission fields. There they 
have accomplished much by teaching Christi- 
anity to the mothers, who could not be reached 
by the men, and they have achieved solid results 
in educational work. 

A single country,—Japan,—where the work 
of women missionaries has been most potent, 
will serve as an illustration. In pagan Japan 
there were no hospitals, no orphanages, no 
schools for the insane or blind, no famine relief 
or care for sick paupers. To-day, solely through 
the work of Christian missionaries, and largely 
through the efforts of women missionaries, 
Christian Japan—one two-hundred-and-fiftieth 
part of the population—supports one-fourth of 
the organized benevolence of the land. There 
are thirty-one orphanages, four homes for dis- 
charged prisoners, three asylums for the blind, 
three leper hospitals, two homes for the aged, 
fourteen hospitals, and at least a score of other 
benevolent institutions. 

The recent interdenominational conference is 
in itself a hopeful sign. Women have reached 
the stage not merely where they can work, but 
where they can work together. 
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BANKS AND BANKING. 


ew persons who have not studied the ques- 
F tion realize the importance of banking as 

an instrument of economy in commercial 
operations. In a general way, every one knows 
that if there were no banks all companies, firms 
and persons would be obliged to keep on hand 
all the money each received, until the time 
should come to make use of it. They know 
also that putting that money in a bank removes 
or diminishes the risk of loss. 

What is not generally understood is that by 
the banking system all deposits in banks are in 
the fullest sense an addition of the whole amount 
of such deposits to the money stock of the com- 
munity. For all those deposits are as available 
to the depositors as coined dollars to the same 
amount in their cash drawers; and the with- 
drawal of the whole amount from the banks 
would not diminish in the least the stock of 
actual, that is, of coined money. 

The more extensive banking facilities are, 
the more easily and smoothly business is trans- 
acted. The use of banks is more common in 
the United Kingdom than anywhere else in the 
world. There are more than eight thousand 
banks and branch banks in the British Isles, 
and the deposits are more than four billion 
dollars. 

The figures for this country are much larger, 
but they are smaller in proportion to the popu- 
lation. The number of national and state banks 
and of loan and trust companies combined is 
almost or quite twelve thousand; and the de- 
posits in them all—not including savings-banks 
—are nearly seven billion dollars, or more than 
seven times enough to pay every dollar of the 
national debt. 

The daily checks drawn upon New York 
banks average one-sixth of their deposits, and 
yet the money—coin and greenbacks—which 
they actually pay out is not the one-hundredth 
part of the deposits. This fact illustrates the 
usefulness and the economy of bank accounts, 
and renders extremely interesting the extension 
of banking which is now going on. In 1894 
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there were less than thirty-eight hundred 
national banks; there are now more than fifty- 
three hundred ; and most of the new banks are 
small, and located in the little cities and towns, 
in accordance with the intentions of Congress 
when it amended-the banking law. 
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PH@BE. 


ne of the most interesting recent astro- 

nomical discoveries is that of Phoebe, 

the ninth satellite of Saturn, announced 
in 1899 by Prof. William H. Pickering, as 
having been found on photographs made at the 
Harvard University observatory, at Arequipa, 
in Peru. The data were not then sufficient 
to furnish a satisfactory determination of her 
orbit. 

Confirmation of the discovery has been long 
delayed, probably because the planet has been 
crossing the region of the milky way, where 
stars are so numerous that its verification would 
be difficult. Naturally astronomers had become 
somewhat skeptical as to Pheebe’s real existence, 
suspecting that some mistake might have been - 
made in interpreting faint spots on the photo- 
graphs. 

But complete confirmation comes at last in a 
Harvard bulletin just issued, stating that the 
satellite has been found again upon numerous 
Arequipa plates, eleven of which, made in 
and since last April, furnish the elements for a 
reasonably accurate prediction of -its position. 

The calculation of the orbit is well in hand, 
and the results will be given in a volume of the 
Harvard ‘‘ Annals’’ soon to appear. The satel- 
lite is extremely small, probably too faint to be 
seen through any existing telescope, but we can 
photograph what cannot be seen. 

As to its orbit, all that can be said at present 
is that the distance from the planet must be 
between seven and one-half and eight million 
miles, and the period of revolution about seven- 
teen months. For further and more precise 
information we must await the finished compu- 
tations. 

Of the six satellites discovered during the last 
century all but the satellite of Neptune were 
found by American astronomers—the seventh 
satellite of Saturn by Bond in 1849; the two 
satellites of Mars by Hull in 1877; Jupiter’s 
satellite by Barnard in 1892, and now Phebe. 
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ee sardine fisherfolk are likely to become 
self-supporting again this year, as the sardines 
have returned to their old feeding- grounds at 
Les Sables d’Olonne. For the past two years 
there were so few fish to be caught that those 
dependent on the fisheries had to be assisted by 
charitable people. Their condition appealed to 
the Tsar of Russia, among other people, and he 
was a subscriber to the relief fund. The American 
consul at Nantes reports that the prospects for a 
good season this year are so promising that Amer- 
ican importers will not be compelled to order so 
many sardines from Spain and Portugal as they 
did in 1902 and 1903. The average American will 
be more interested in knowing that the French 
fishermen will live in comfort this year than that 
epicures are to have French sardines. 
hen the new steamship Baltic first sailed out 
of the harbor of New York it was said to be 
“many years in advance of the port.’”’ She was 
obliged to clear with six thousand tons less than 
her cargo capacity. It is hoped that in four years 
the harbor improvements will have been suffi 
ciently carried out to enable her to take her full 
load. It was noted that had she sailed out at high 
tide about fifteen hundred tons more could have 
been carried, but even then the margin between 
the capacity of the ship and what the depth of 
water permitted her to carry would equal thie 
cargo of an average tramp steamer. Ships, as 
well as reformers and martyrs, may thus come 
“before their time.” 
he London County Council has ordered that the 
work of tearing down old buildings in the cit) 
shall be done between six o’clock in the evening 
ard ten o'clock in the morning, and that the walls 
shall be thoroughly watered during the process. 
The object of the order is to prevent the spreac 
of disease in the dust from the germ-infected walls. 
Such a rule in the older American cities would 
doubtless be followed by a decrease of the germ 
diseases in the districts affected. In the country 
old buildings usuaty stand until they burn, a! 
the fire destroys all the seeds of disease. 
— are used, as a rule, near the place of piv- 
duction. This is usually the case with hea: 
and bulky articles of relatively small cost, al 
especially with those that can be produced almo 
anywhere. The opposite is true of Americ: 
machinery, notably engines and electrical equi 
ment. A Pittsburg concern reports an order ! 
a large “turbo-generating set” for the diamoi! 
mines of Kimberley, South Africa, and anoth« 
for eight locomotives for the Besshi mines + 
Japan. Ideas worked into steel or copper 2 
further than the simpler raw products. 
y the will of Sir Francis Legatt Chantrey, 
English sculptor, his estate, valued at a hu 
dred and fifty thousand pounds, was to be held i 
trust by the Royal Academy, and its income \ 
to be used for the encouragement of British ar ! 
the purchase of “‘works of fine art of the high ~' 
merit in painting and sculpture only.” The fui» 
has been available for between twenty and thi 
years, and in that time a hundred and five ))! 
chases have been made. Many of the paintil 
are by artists with little reputation. The purcha>* 


of them has been defended on the ground that it 
was ‘‘to encourage British art.” 


The charge has 














teen made that Sir Francis did not intend to | 


encourage art in that way, but planned the gather- 
ing of a collection of masterpieces of painting and 
sculpture. 


inquire into the administration of the fund, and 
to discover whether the letter and spirit of Sir 
Francis’s will have been respected. The fund 
produces between two and three thousand pounds 
a year, and this may be allowed to accumulate for 
five years, if need be, to purchase a great painting. 
If it should be used only for the purchase of such 
painting and sculpture as the best critics admit to 
be of the highest quality Great Britain would have 
in a generation or two a most distinguished new 
national art gallery. 
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FOR LACK OF A NICKEL. 


ittle Mrs. Tyler sighed, as the trolley-car whizzed 

past her. 

“To think,” she mused, “that 1 should have 
come to this—too poor to spend five cents for car 
fare! If I could only get more music scholars! 
Then Rob could have the beefsteak and the fruit 
he needs—dear, patient Robert!” 

Time was when Frederica Fechner’s piano-play- 
ing had won her many a social triumph; but that 
was before she had married the penniless Robert 
Tyler, to begin life anew across the continent. 
Now that he was sick, they had only the pittance 
her pupils brought her. 

To-~lay Mrs. Tyler was very tired. No wonder 
she had sighed when the car had glided past her, 
and home was a mile away. Strains of Handel's 
‘Harmonious Blacksmith” drew her inside a 
music store. Music always rested her. A girl 
was playing upon a grand piano, and several 
persons stood about. Mrs. Tyler strolled their 
way. 

One after another took a turn at the instrument. 
The newcomer was too interested in the playing 
to question wherefore. Finally aman approached 
her. 

“Tt is your turn next,” he said. 

She was about to explain his mistake, when 
the humor of the situation appealed to her, and 
she was seized with a desire to carry out the 
joke. Accordingly she took her seat, and began 
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| call them “two of your little orphans,” 
This difference in view has led the | 
House of Lords to appoint a select committee to | 





Paderewski’s “Love Song.’”’ She did not know 
for what she was playing, but she vaguely felt that 
it was a test of some sort, and she threw her soul | | 
into her fingers. When she ended there was a) 
little burst of applause, and “something else’’ was | 
called for. She responded with Liszt’s “Schubert's | 
Serenade,” and then with Chopin’s “Cradle Song.’ 

4 sheet of music was placed before her, and a 
lady came forward to sing. If there was one thing 
in which Mrs. Tyler excelled it was in accompani- 
ments, and now she did her best. The face of the 
man who had invited her to play was one broad 
sinile, as he inquired deferentially: 

“May I ask whom we have had the honor of 
hearing? You have distanced them all, my dear 
madam. The place is easily yours.” 

Mrs. Tyler looked at him in bewilderment ; then 
she laughed, and explained. He explained, too. 

She had unwittingly taken part in a trial of 
applicants for the double position of accompanist 
for a singing-master and piano-player for the 
musie shop. A salary was named that left the 
little woman nearly dumb with surprise—so amply 
it fitted her present needs. She wanted to dance 
all the way home. Fatigue was forgotten. 

“I’m glad you didn’t ride,’ remarked Robert 
Tyler, whimsiecally. 

“Oh!” cried his wife, and the exclamation was 
a thanksgiving. 
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THE HAPPYFYING PERSON. 
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M's Brown climbed the steps and dropped 
wearily into one of the big chairs on the 
Hamiltons’ piazza. The Hamiltons were summer 
people, and Mrs. Brown had never been twenty 
miles away from South Gosport in her life, but a 
warm friendship had quickly leveled all distine- 
tions between the two families. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Brown said, in reply to her hostess’s 
greeting, “it’s been an age since I’ve been over, I 
know, but we’ve been having company; and ‘tisn’t 
that, either—I wouldn’t have minded the extra 
work even with mother sick, but—well, it was 
Emily Howe, and you’ve met Emily, so mebbe 
you'll understand. She isn’t exactly what you'd 
call a happyfying person.” 

The Hamiltons understood ; they had exehanged 
calls with Emily Howe several times, and always, 
although they were conscious of nothing but the 
sunniest of mental tempers at the beginning of 
the call, its close invariably found them unaccount- 
ably depressed. Clorinda, who was young and had 
not yet learned the long and gentle art of char- 
iiable speeeh, spoke suddenly before her mother 
could prevent her; it was not easy to prevent 
Clorinda, 

‘Emily Howe,” she declared, “is like the climate 
ol Seotland as I’ve read of it—one perpetual 
drizzle. And there are some things—feathers, 
and my hair, and afternoon calls and certain 
iithusiasms—that can’t stand a drizzle, and noth- 
in wants to be drizzled upon all the time.” 

No, Emily Howe certainly was not “happyfying,” 

t the quaint word might well set one to thinking 
i the many people who could wear it honorably— 

® sunny, cheery, warm-hearted people full of 

terest in life and love for humanity and faith 

God. They may not be brilliant or cultured or 
‘\tellectual, but everywhere they go they carry an 

mosphere of ease and charm to which others 

vld as quickly as to the weleome of an open fire 

a bleak day. After all, could one wish a finer 

ing than just to be, wherever life has placed 

e, a “happyfying”’ person? 
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IRISH ORPHANS. 


traveller who recently spent some time in 


i 


Ireland was much interested in an orphan 

«-ylum with the founding and maintenance of 
= h the family she was visiting had had much 

“7 ao, 

On her first inspection of the place, two bright, 
sy little sisters, who had -been rescued from a 


\" 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





life of squalor and abuse but a short time before, 
were pointed out to her. They overheard her 
and came 
forward hand in hand to correct the statement. 
Bobbing a double courtesy and looking eagerly in 
her face, the eldest mite explained politely: 

“It’s orphans we was, ma’am ; but we’re inmates 
now.” 


| 


| 36th Year begins September 29th. 


The next day she and her friends stopped to | 


speak to a laborer with a large family, who had 
been reluctantly obliged, when his widowed sister’s 
boy was left upon his hands, to allow the little 
fellow to come upon charity. His pride and his 
affections had both suffered in doing so, although 
he knew the boy would be well cared for. 

“And is little Thad still at the orphanage, 
Michael?” asked one of the ladies. 

“Och, no, me lady dear,” was the joyous reply. 
“Thanks be to the saints, he’s an orphin no longer ; 
he’s working at a thrade outside.” 

A few days later the guest was talking with a 
young man who had spent some time as an 
employé at the asylum, and who, she understood, 
had been brought up there. In this she was 
mistaken. 

“Not by any 
assured her. 
year ago, and me twinty the day of the funeral. 
Sure, I’m not an orphan at all, at all!” 


manner of means, ma’am,” he 
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A DAILY LESSON IN HISTORY. 


a of intellectual phenomena are in- 
debted to the Whim for another incident which 
calls attention to the bulge of the Boston forehead. 
Some New York people who have just passed 
their first winter near Boston have a telephone 
numbered 1064—2. 


When they had occupied the house a few weeks 


some one with a mellow masculine voice rang 
them up and asked for Mrs. Jones. 

“This is not Mrs. Jones,” he was told. 

“Are you sure?” came over the telephone. “It 


always ias been her number.’ 
‘Yes. They have changed the numbers, and 
hers is now very different.” 
“Oh, what a pity! It was such an easy number 
to remember.” 
“What do you mean?” the new resident said, | 


involuntarily. “I have been trying to learn it for 
a week, and I find it quite difficult. 
“It is ve simple,” replied the mellow voice, 


“Add 2 to 1064, 

and oF ee have the date of the Norman C ‘oni uest.” 
hank you so much!” returned the New Yorker, 

with becoming humility. “I’m sure I shall always 

remember it now. 

“T am very glad to have been of service to you,” 

| answered the Massachusetts man. “It will repay 

you ol part for the trouble I have given you. 

Good-by!’ 


with just a touch of superiority. 


a 
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OFFICIAL TIME. 


e was going twenty miles an hour,” said 

the Park policeman to the magistrate, of the 
automobilist. The New York Swn tells how the 
policeman proved his statement. 


” 


“Nonsense!” rejoined the accused. “He doesn’t 
know exactly any more than I do how fast I was 
going. He’s only guessing at it.’ 

“I had a stop-watch, and kept my eye on him 
from the Webster statue to the big ailanthus-tree 
with the crooked limb,” continued the policeman. 
“That's just one block, and he made it in eight 
seconds. One block is two hundred and sixty-four 
feet. If he made two hundred and sixty-four feet 
in eight seconds, he would go one thousand nine 
hundred and eighty in a minute, and sixty times 
that would be one hundred and eighteen thousand 
eight hundred feet, or twenty-two and one-half 
miles an hour.” 

“You can’t beat the watch and mathematics, 
sir,”’ said the magistrate. 

“I didn’t know policemen had to pass examina- 
tion in mathematics,” remarked the ‘‘automo- 
bilist’’ when he paid his fine. 
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THE QUALITY OF MERCY. 


n amusing story is told of Doctor Gruby of 
Paris, the physician who is well known for his 
efforts to protect animals from cruelty. The story 
would lead one to infer that the good doctor, like 
“Unele Toby” in Sterne’s “Tristram Shandy,” 
includes insects within the horizon of mercy. 


One day Doctor Gruby was much annoyed by 
the buzzing of a bluebottle fly against his windows. 
The doctor summoned an attendant, whom he 
directed to open the window and carefully put the 
fly outside. 

“The servant, who knew his master’s kindness, 
called attention to the fact that at that moment it 
was raining nate 

“True,” responded the doctor. Then, after a 
moment's 
triumphant 

“At least, you may put him in the waiting-room! 
There he may stay fill the weather is fair.’ 
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THE LAST JOB. 


DP eny a recent discussion on the evils of the 
old spoils system, Mr. A. W. Cooley, of the 
Civil Service Commission, told an experience 
which Governor Durbin of Indiana had with an 
office-seeker. 


The governor was so annoyed by office-seekers 
that shortly after his inauguration he was com- 
pelled to make public announcement in the press 
of the state that in view of the numerous applica- 
tions to him for office, he would be unable to give 
consideration to them all. 

A short time after this the governor received a 
letter reading as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Governor. I see by the papers that 
you are going to take a month off to destroy the 
thousands of applications for jobs. Now, my dear 
oy if everything else is gone, then I should like 
to be engaged to tear up the letters.” 
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THE PRIZE FOR PATIENCE. 


hile Lord Brampton, one of England’s wit- 
tiest jurists, was Sir 
presided over a long and peculiarly uninteresting 
trial. 
The speeches were protracted and wearying, 
and an eminent counsel was in the midst of one | 
when the justice made a pencil note and sent it by | 


Sapam reflection, he exclaimed | 


Henry Hawkins, he | 


“Me father and mother only died a | 








| 
| 
| 


an usher to the barrister who was speaking. He | 
opened it and re 
“Gold medal, Sir Henry Hawkins. Honorable | 


mention, Job.” 
The barrister’s oratory promptly died out. 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. [ Adv. 


Dental School of Harvard University, 


Instruction is given 

throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 

clinies and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 

Its infirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 

and insertion of artificial teeth. or pamphlet address, 
DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 

283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, 


OLD FASHIONED 
BUT STILL IN THE 





Mass. 





FASHION. 

It is an ever new and interesting story to hear 
how one can be entirely made over by change of 
food. 

“For two years I was troubled with what my 
physician said was the old-fashioned dyspepsia. 


“There was nothing I could eat but twenty or | 
I would be spitting my food 
up in quantities until I would be very faint and | 


thirty minutes later 


weak. This went on from day to day until I was 
terribly wasted away and without any prospects 
of being helped. 

“One day I was advised by an old lady to try 
Grape-Nuts and cream, leaving off all fatty food. 
I had no confidence that Grape-Nuts would do all 
she said for me, as I had tried so many things 
without any help. But it was so simple I thought 
I would give it a trial, she insisted so. 

“Well, I ate some for breakfast and pretty soon 
the lady called to see her ‘patient,’ as she called 
me, and asked if I had tried her advice. 

“*Glad you did, child; do you feel some better?’ 

“‘No,’ L said, ‘I do not know as Ido. The only 
difference I can see is I have no sour stomach, 
and come to think of it I haven’t spit up your four 
teaspoons of Grape-Nuts yet.’ 

“Nor did 1 ever have any trouble with Grape- 
Nuts, then or any other time, for this food always 
stays down and my stomach digests it perfectly. 
I soon got strong and well again, and bless that 
old lady every time I see her. 

“Once an invalid of ninety-eight pounds, I now 
weigh one hundred and twenty-five pounds and 
feel strong and well, and it is due entirely and only 
to having found the proper food in Grape-Nuts.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Get the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
each package. 





Does YOUR Stationery bear the watermark 
“ AUTOCRAT”’ ? 











AUTOCRAT STATIONERY has just been intro- 
duced by us to the buying public. and soe con- 
fident are we of its success that we are willing 
to go to a great expense to convince you that it 
is the finest stationery made to-day, appealing 
to people with refined and exclusive taste. 

Send us the name of your local stationer, 
and by return mail we will send you our 
unique and useful little booklet, ‘‘ POLITE 
CORRESPONDENCE,’’ showing the correct 
form of writing and acknowledging invita- 
tions to social functions. 

oan booklet also shows samples of AUTO 

RAT STATIONERY made in Bond, Linen, 
Ww redding Plate, Vellum and Deckle Edge in 
following tints: white, blue, and gray. 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU 


“AUTOCRAT 


SS 
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If he does not carry it, send us 50c. for our 
epecial combination cabinet containing corre- 
ndence cards, writing paper and our exclu- 
ve chened deep flat envelopes to match, and 
we will deliver same to you promptly, prepay- 
ing delivery charges. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 

We are going to present to the patrons of 
AUTOCRAT STATIONERY a limited number of 
beautiful desk sets, consisting of e ight piee es, 
sterling silver mounted, valued at $15 

Send us your order to-day and we will inform 
you at once how easily you can procure one of 
these sets without any expense whatsoever 
and with but a few minutes’ work. 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO., Mfr. Stationers 
73 Water St., Holyoke, Mass. 


We will present FREE a Sterlin ng Silver Penholder 
to the first 500 people ordering of us a 50c. box of 
Autocrat Stationery. 








SALES MEN WANTED. 


Agents, merchants, live men every- 
where, start in business for yourself 
on our capital, We make men’s fine 
clothing to measure and you can sell 
our perfect fitting, highest class 
tailoring at a good profit for as little 
money as others retail read 
goods. You can control entire local 

trade with our line. Fall line 

350 os to date styles ofwoolens, 
fashion ah fara ete., 

ready and furnished free. A 

rtunity. Write to 

iculars and ex 

ety tm Experience 


This is a _~ ndid MONE EY 
MAKING OPPORTUNITY. 
American 
pept. H Woolen ‘Mille Co., 












d and Union Street, CHICAGO. 











URED AT HOME. Information free. Ad- 


ress Frontier Asthma Ce., Dept. Buffalo, N.Y. 


ASTHMA: 
Rice & Hutrcnins’ 


EDUCATOR 


LETS THE CHILDS FOOT 
Lcnow AS an syouu) 
Send rec b 


BEST DEALERS EVCRYWH 
RICE CHUTCHINS. DEPT. Y. BOSTON, 


Learn 
cal Bee Keeping—~ 
By Mail. 


Planned especially for men 
and women seeking a liveli- 
hood that is not only fascina- 
ting but profitable; it also of 
ers persons who desire to ol 
tain a more perfect knowledge 
of the science of practical bee 
culture the best opportunity 
ever presented by means of 
correspondence, 

Write to-day for prospectus 

Address, 


The Root Correspondence School 
o! e Culture, ; 
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Medina, Ohio, U. S. A. 




















Sick Headache, Indigestion, 
Offensive Breath. 


Pre-eminently the best laxative for Family use. 
Contains no irritant or dangerous drugs. 
Sold on ils merits for 60 years. 





Druggists everywhere, 50c. & B11, or by mail from 
The TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson St., New York. 
Genuine Bargain 
Hundreds of Upright™ Pianos 
returned from renting to be 
disposed of at once. They include Steinways and twenty other 
well known makes. Many cannot be distinguished from new 





et all are offered at & great discount 
Uprights as low as $100. Also beautiful 
New Uprights at $125, $135, $150 and 
$165. A fine instru- ment at #2%, fully 
equal to many $400 pianos. Monthly 


Write for list and 


payments accepted. yy rates are sew. 
Pianos bear our 


particulars You make a great saving 
guarantee, Illustrated Piano Book Free 


LYON & HEALY 


68 Adams &t., CHICAGO. 
World's largest music house; sells Everything known in Musie. 





THE 
DRY CHEMICAL 
Fire 
Extinguisher 


Monarch Fire Appliance Co. of N. Y, Proprietors, 
Always Ready.. Acts Like Magic. 
Spend a Few Dollars and Save Thousands, 
General Sales Agents: 

POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. CHICAGO, ILL. 

New York, 12 Warren St. Philadelphia .Pa. 999 Arch St, 
Boston 221 Columbus Ave. Providence ,R. I.) 5S8nowSt. 
Washington, D. C..419 14th Bt... N. W 
San Francisco, Cal., 451 Mission St 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
three dollars. 


















To Bake 


You need the best baking pan you 
can get— baking tests the durability of 
the ware. You can bake anything or 
you can boil, broil, stew, roast or fry over 
coal, wood or gas, and 


ROYAL’ 


(Patented) 


will be just the same as when you started—heat 
does not injure it. itis light, durable, clean, per- 
fectly pure and absolutely safe to use. Lighitens 
labor—makes the kitchen bright and cheerfal. 

“KITCHEN EXPERIENCE,” 
By Christine Terhune Herrick—a valuable 

k on householdeconomy. Every woman 
Ought to have it—write for a copy free. 
Royal Granite Steel Ware is sold every- 
where. Look for the label. 


National Enameling and Stamping Co, 
Dept. K 61 Fulton St., New York, 































































ll trim and sweet and debonair 
In dainty gown of silk and lace, 

The Little Doll stood leaning where 
Each passer-by might see her face. 
She seemed contented in her place ; 
She smiled upon the busy street 
Out of a cloud of flaxen hair; 
From bright blue eyes to slippered feet 
She looked so happy none would guess 
She had a moment’s loneliness 
Or wished a moment she might pass 
Beyond the shining prison-glass. 


The Little Girl who loved her well 
Knew what the dolly’s longings were ; 
There was no need of speech to tell 
That simple tale, it seemed to her. 
She stood without, a comforter 
Uncomforted, with arms that yearned 
To clasp and keep forbidden joy. 

We, going quickly past, discerned 
Only a gay, beribboned toy ; 

3ut she who lingered understood ; 
And all the world went by unheard, 
So deep the mother in her stirred. 


They marked the Little Doll “unsold,” 
And laid her in some dreary room 

To wait, through hours of dark and cold, 
Until a better day should come. 

To them, she only seemed a dumb, 

Wax thing—they could not read aright 

A truth too fragile for their sight. 

Only the eyes of childhood see 

Beneath the dusty facts of life 

A wonder-world, forever rife 

With beauty and with mystery; 

Our ‘‘little dolls” are far behind 

When the long years have made us blind! 


The Little Girl—God called, one day, 
And drew her footsteps up toward Him; 
From play and little plans of play 

She passed into the shadows dim. 

She had no fretful word to say, 

No last reproach that none had given 
The joy her heart had bled to hold; 
With tiny passion all untold 

She went, unfaltering, the way— 

The far, forgetful way—to heaven. 


Upon the quiet childish breast 
And in the yielding hands they laid 
Fair buds and blossoms for her rest ;— 
For all the silent, idle hours 
A wealth of costly, fragrant flowers. 
“She loved the flowers best,” they said; 
“Living she loved them best, and dead 
She would most wish to hold them so,” 
They thought—Ah, well, they did not know! 
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A TRANSFORMED LIFE. 


** Tf you would feel as if you were 
reading a new chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles,’’ Dr. Arthur 
T. Pierson once declared, ‘‘it 
would be well for you to visit 
the Jerry McAuley Water-Street 
Mission.”’ In ‘*Down in Water 
Street’’ Colonel Hadley tells of 
some of the lives which have 
been so marvelously transformed 
through the influence of this 
mission. 

One of these was ‘‘Bowery 
Ike.’’? Turned out of the house when a child, 
Ike had soon become a proficient thief. What 
was there for an outeast child to do down in 
the Bowery but starve or steal? 

Late one night-Colonel Hadley, whose work 
called him to the Bowery at all hours, heard 
his name called. A tramp wanted his help for 
a friend who had been arrested for stealing. 
The ‘‘friend’’ was Bowery Ike. 

Colonel Hadley met the two boys at the 
Tombs the next morning, and through his 
intercession, Ike’s sentence was but six months 
at Blackwell’s. During those six months 
Colonel Hadley visited him constantly. Then 
came ten years of discouragement, when Ike 
alternately worked and tramped—and drank; 
but through these weary years his friends at 
the mission never gave him up. Finally some 
offense sent him to the ‘‘island’’ for five days, 
and there he was put to work upon the boat 
which carried the dead from the morgue to the 
Potters’ Field. Drunkard though he was, the 
horror of his task overcame him. He vowed 
that if he once got away from that boat he 
would go back to the mission. 

True to his vow, upon his release he went to 
the mission, and there he found his Master. 
‘The change was marvelous. The faith of the 
former thief was as simple and unquestioning 
as a child’s. Friends became interested and 
sent him to the Moody Bible Institute. He 
was thirty years old, and his mind was quite 
untrained. One can imagine his struggle; but 
every trouble he carried straight to his Master. 














THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





At the end of the year his rating was ninety- 
seven out of a possible one hundred. 

When he came home to celebrate his third 
anniversary the old ‘‘gang’’ could not believe 
their eyes. Even his friends scarcely knew 
him, his face and bearing were so changed. 
He was no longer Bowery Ike; he was Ira 
Snyder, a Christian gentleman. 

He returned to the institute for six months’ 
further study, intending afterward to become a 
regular worker in the mission. But that was 
never to be. Before the year was over he died 
of heart-disease. On his thirty-fourth birthday 
he was buried, and crowds gathered in love 
and sorrow to pay the last honors to one who, 
less than five years before, had been a foe to 
humanity. 

So his work ended when it seemed barely 
begun. But is it ended? Down in Carolina 
is a mission named the Snyder Memorial. ‘To 
those who gather there in school or chapel, and 
to the outcasts in street and jail whom his love 
once touched, Ira Snyder, being dead, yet speaks. 
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THE SABLE HOLIDAY. 


T: sable and seal hunts each begin a new 
year in the calendar of the Gilyaks, who 
live on Sakhalin island, on the Straits of 
Tartary. These two years, which begin in Octo- 
ber and April, are called the winter year and the 
summer year, and are opened by holiday festivals. 
The sable holiday goes by the name of “the prayer 
to the lord of the forest.”” Mr. Hawes, in his book 
entitled “In the Uttermost East,” describes it. 


It is a wintry scene. The snares are set on 
logs and branches which span the narrow streams 
and creeks. The first snows have fallen. The 
trees stand silent in the somber depths, hanging 
their nowt lichen-covered branches. 

Amidst the hush a shadow steals quietly across 
the scene. Itisasable. He goes by accustomed 

aths. He does not care to swim the cold water, 

ut seeks a fallen tree or log whereon to pass. 
All unsuspectingly he creeps along a trunk, only 
to find his way blocked by a tiny barrier of sticks, 
arranged in the shape of a fan; nevertheless, a 
way, one way, is left, and that through a le 2 in 
the center. Rising on his hind legs and pushing 
through, he struggles, and in so doing releases a 
peg h tched with a ratchet, and a bent twig at one 
of the cords flies back and tightens the noose. 

en are out, but each brings his first 
catch to one place, where due honor is then paid 
to the great giver of them, the lord of the forest. 

It would savor of greediness, of meat without 
grace, to start on the important hunt of the 
sables, creatures whose skins are so valuable 
that anything may be purchased with them, with- 
out due acknowledgment to the giver. A feast 
is made, and pieces of roasted flesh, tobacco and 
other things are buried in the ground as an offer- 
ing to the god. 

t is necessary, lest he be not observing or be 
engaged elsewhere, to call the attention of Pa/ ni 
rookh to their offering, so they whisper, “Chookh! 
Chookh!”’ that is, “God, Thou God!” They do this 
in an undertone, lest the evil spirits should hear ; 
for these evil spirits dwell in the swamps an 
the depths of the forest, and might make off with 
them. For this reason, and because Pal ni rookh 

enerally walks among the mountains, the Gilyaks 

ke the precaution of making their offering on 


“— ground. 

hen the hunting season is advanced, the snare 
is abandoned and another method for the capture 
of the sable is adopted. The native sets out with 
his dogs, who quickly find the tracks of the little 
animal, and drive it up a tree. The hunter then 
lets fly_a blunt arrow and, if skilful, stuns his 
prey. With fair suecess he may thus take seven 
or eight sables in a day. 
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RECOGNIZED. 


hen Sir Henry M. Stanley met the lost 
W missionary-explorer he had been sent to 
find in a little lakeside village in Africa, 
thousands of miles from civilization, and the only 
white man in the region, he lifted his hat, and 
said, as politely as he might have done on a city 
street, ‘Doctor Livingstone, I presume?”’” When 
the story was told everybody saw the unconscious 
humor of the situation, the New York Sun says. 
Everybody laughed over it, and then forgot it until 
it was recalled to the explorer himself on a stately 
occasion. 


After his return to England from the relief of 
Emin Pasha, when honors of all kinds were being 
heaped upon Stanley, Cambridge University sum- 
moned him to commencement to receive from her 
the paneeery degree of LL. D. : 

The senate-house was crowded, the recipients 
of degrees of honor were numerous and of great 
dignity. The Duke of Devonshire, chancellor of 
the university, conferred the honors, and up in the 

allery the undergraduates, in accordance with a 

ime-honored custom, guyed each dignified recipi- 

ent as he came forward in hood and gown to 
receive the parchment creating him an honorary 
doctor of the university and to hear the public 
orator sound his praises in formal Latin phrase. 

They stepped up. were saluted and passed by in 
their turn, and at last came Stanley. As he moved 
forward to the rostrum, a shrill, piping voice from 
the short-gowned youths in the gallery inquired: 

“Mr. Stanley, I presume ?” 

Chancellor, public orator and even Stanley him- 
self joined in the roar of laughter which swept 
through the senate-house. 
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DISARMED A TOWN. 


n Abilene, Kansas, a monument was dedicated 

on Memorial day to Thomas J. Smith, one of 

the bravest men who ever carried law and 
order into the wild West of early days. Although 
his life was a record of brave deeds, says the 
New York Sun, he never displayed truer courage 
than when, single-handed and without a weapon, 
he disarmed the riotous horde which had made 
Abilene notorious. 

Smith had been called to Abilene in 1870, when 
it seemed as if no one could conquer the dis- 
orderly element. He was offered the position of 
marshal, looked the town over for a day, and 
“guessed he’d take the job.” He “rather reckoned 
he’d stop the practice of carrying pistols first.” 

“You can’t do that,” said the mayor. “The 


have been carrying firearms since the beginning 
of the town.” 

owe it’s against the ordinance ?” 

“ les , 


“Then I will stop it,” said Smith, coolly. 
He had new copies of the ‘“anti-gun” ordinance 
printed and posted up round town that night, 





and next morning took the oath of office. Long 
before he appeared on the street the gang was 
ready for him, and many were openly boasting 
that no man living could take their pistols away 
from them. fter breakfast, Smith, who was a 
big, deep-chested, muscular man, strolled up the 
main street. He not gone far when he met 
Hank Hawkins, a notorious cowboy from southern 
Texas, who was thoroughly hated and feared in 
Abilene. The bully confronted the marshal. __ 

“So you're the man who has come to run this 
town!” he sneered. 

“No,” said Smith, “but I have been hired to 
keep order, and I am going to do it the best I 
can.” 

Hawkins laid his hands on a big sd of pistols 
hanging from his belt, and said, “What are you 
going to do about these?” ‘ 

“There is a law against them,” replied Smith, 
“and I will trouble you for them now.” N 

“TI won’t give them up to any live man,” replied 
Hawkins. 

Like a flash, Smith’s fist leaped out, caught the 
bully a terrific blow on the forehead and knock 
him down. In an instant Smith was over him 
with the two pistols in his hands. 

“T’ll give you ten seconds to start running for 
the city limits,” he said, and in even less time 
Hawkins was eam oe madly toward the out- 
skirts. Smith strolled on down the street and 
entered a gambling-house where the cowboys had 
congregated. 

pss s,” he said, “I am going to keep order in 
this town, and I want every man to obey. If he 
don’t I will make him. I shall treat every one 
fairly. First of all, you must give up your guns. 
They will be taken to the mayor’s office, and when 
you want to leave town you may claim them.” 

For a moment there was ominous silence. The 
cool, brave marshal faced a mob of lawless ene- 
mies, any one of whom might in an instant draw a 
weapon from his holster and shoot him dead. 
a the voice of the faro-dealer broke the 
silence. 

“Mr. Marshal,” he said, “that is the nerviest 
act I have ever seen. Here is my gun.” 

He handed up his weapon, and a moment later 
the crowd surged forward to do the same. From 
that time on not a gun was carried in Abilene 
while Smith lived, and he had no more loyal 
friends than the cowboys who had vowed 
“exterminate” him, but who had been won by 


his cool courage in facing them. 
TCLOUDS) 
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BY MARY C. GATES 
he flying squadrons of the sky 
In white detachments wheel, 


Or, swift as wingéd sails that fly, 
They dip and veer and reel. 











Gray column after column pours, 
Along horizons far, 

To music of the wind that roars 
A martial note of war. 


Serene the phalanx, crimson bright, 
Saluting dying day. 

Whence rise these armies of the lignt? 
Who guides their mist-blown way? 
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THE BURRO SERVED AS GUIDE. 


he burro, veritable ship of the Western desert, 

will live longer without water and scent it 

farther than any other known animal except 

the camel. Asan example of the keen scent of the 

burro for water, Arthur! J. Burdick relates, in 

“The Mystic Mid-Region,” the experience of two 

prospectors named Peterson and Kelley. A few 

years ago they attempted to cross the Great 

Mohave Desert on foot with a burro to carry their 
supplies. 


In passing from oasis to oasis they lost their 
way, and the — of water became exhausted. 
To be lost in the desert is a terrible thing, and 
anxiety, coupled with torturing thirst and the 
intense heat, drove Peterson insane. He left his 
companion and fled, shrieking, across the plain. 
Kelley picketed the burro and went after Peterson 
He bring him back, but was unable to overtake 


m. 

He returned to the trail to find that his burro 
had broken his tether and was moving across 
the desert ata leisurely pace. He followed, but the 
animal was so far in the lead and he was so 
exhausted from his efforts to overtake Peterson 
that he could not come up to the burro. 

Night came upon him, and it soon became so 
dark that he could not distinguish the burro. He 
had to follow it by the footprints in the sand. 
When it became too dark to distinguish the foot- 

rints, Kelley still staggered on in sheer despera- 


on. 

By and by his heart gave a great throb. Before 
him, outlined against the sky and seemingly sus- 

nded in the air, was a form which he knew to 

either his burro or an apparition. He hurried 
forward, and lo! standing upon a sharp rise of 

‘ound and facing him was his lost burro. The 

urro seemed to be awaiting him, for when he 
came wp the animal turned and led the way down 
the incline to a spring of living water. 

Kelley gave a shout of joy and plunged bodil 
into the spring. After he had soaked his parche: 
skin and moistened his lips and throat, he crawled 
out and went to his burro, which was browsing 
upon the green herbs growing about the place. 
Throwing his arms about the neck of the animal, 
he gave the creature a hearty hug and a kiss. 
this mark of affection surprised or touched the 
burro, it made no sign. 

When Kelley had taken a fresh supply of water 
he retraced his steps to the point where the burro 
had broken away. It was fully ten miles. There 
is no doubt but the animal had scented the water 
all that distance, and eagerness to get to it had 
~ = burro to strain at its fastenings till they 

roke. 

Poor Peterson did not survive. Kelley found 
his body the next morning four or five miles from 
the point where he had left the trail. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY. 


hen the bells on a rural telephone circuit 
began merrily jingling one June morning 
half a dozen young women in as many 
farmhouses forsook everything else, and with 
paper and pencil before them took up the receivers. 
It was the agreed time for a review of ancient 
history, prior to the final examination in the “con- 
solidated” high school on Monday. 
“T say, girls,’ came the first voice when all were 
ready, ‘what does —— know about Moses?” 
“Oh, that’s easy, Henrietta,” was the answer 
along the line. “Born 1738, went into exile 1698, 
came back to Egypt 1658 and led the Hebrews out 
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He died when he was a hundred and 


of bondage. 
twenty years old.” ‘ 

“Please say those dates again, Ethel.” 

“Seventeen - thirty-eight, sixteen - ninety - eight, 
sixteen-fifty-eight.” 

“Aren’t you saying them backward ?” 

“Why, no, stupid. It’s B. C.” 

hat’s ‘Bac 


“That’s kward Comnting,” you know, Hen- 
rietta,”’ interrupted a third voice. 

“Oh, yes, of course. I ought to have known. 
But say, girls, that’s just what I want to know 
about. How did they do it?” 

“Do what?” 

“Why, keep track of what year it was when they 
had to count backward. Do you aappete Moses 
knew how old he was going to be when he died, and 
kept saying, ‘I was a hundred and twenty when | 
was born, in seventeen-eighteen I'll be a hundred—’ 
and so on till he died ?”’ 

“Of course not. 
forward.” 

“What I want to know,” said voice number four, 
“is how they knew what year to begin to count 
with. Now of course we are adding a figure every 
year. We started with the year one. This is 
nineteen-four, of course, and next will be nineteen- 
five. But how did those old-timers know in seven- 
teen-thirty-eight B. C. that it was going to be just 
that many years to the year zero, or to whatever 
they called it before our reckoning began ?”’ 

Into the transmitters of half a dozen telephones 
and along a dozen miles of wire was launched a 
confused murmur of exclamation and query. At 
last it quieted down when the calm voice of 
Henrietta was heard coming down the line. 

“Oh, I can answer that one myself, re. she 
said. “It was started that way, and all they had 
to do was to keep track. It’s marked here in the 
Bible that Adam was born in four thousand and 
four, and of course, knowing that, all he had to do 
was to subtract one every year. It was bound to 
come out even.” 


They counted their ages 
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RESCUED BY THE DOG. 


tories of dogs which have rescued people 
S from fire or water are not uncommon. One, 

however, which comes from Marysville, Cali- 
fornia, is quite new in its details. A heavy forest 
fire was raging near the line between Butte and 
Yuba counties. A rancher named Rogers left his 
little daughter, Florence, in care of Bruno, a great 
Dane, and with his wife hastened across the woods 
to assist a neighbor a mile away to fight the fire 
that was threatening his barn. 


In less than an hour the wind shifted so as 
to menace the Rogers premises. ong = the 
danger, Rogers, his wife and three neighbors 
started on the run; but they could not keep pace 
with the flames. 

Mrs. Rogers fainted before coming in sight of 
the house. When the men reached the edge of 
the clearing, the flames were all about it, the 
Fy oe on fire, and the house was just beginning 

aze 


Rogers, now frantic, was preparing to dash 
through the circle of flames to rescue his child. 
But before he could reach his house, out burst big 
Bruno through the kitchen window, holding the 
little girl in his yi ys jaws. 

When he landed with a bounce Bruno dropped 
Florence for an instant; but picking her up again 
he came bounding on across the clearing, the 
weeds of which were then on fire. Heran straight 
to Rogers and gently deposited the frightened 
child at his feet. . ; 

Bruno seemed to have realized his own peril as 
well as Florence’s. He was in a closed room, and 
so made a bold dash through a window with his 
little charge. Florence’s face and hands were 
eg ny cut with glass and her clothing scorched, 

ut she was not seriously hurt. The dog was also 
gashed, and his hair burned off in places. 
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METROPOLITAN METHODS. 


r. Cutter had spent a week in the city, and 

he came home with much food for thouglit. 

For a long time afterward he had periods 

of meditation from which he would rouse himself 

to enlighten Mrs, Cutter, who had not shared his 
visit. 

“One of the most curious things is about the 
way the storekeepers down ow make their 
money on specialties,” he said one day, after a 
long period of silence. “Now they poke fun at a 
country store that has everything in it, but tell me, 
how do they manage things?” 

Mrs. Cutter knew better than to attempt an 
answer where none was desired, so she smiled 
and looked intelligent. 

“Well, I’ll tell ye,” said the returned traveller. 
“A man keeps a picture-shop. Sounds well ani 
looks well, but it’s liable to dull seasons; so lie 
gets his wife’s sister-in-law or an orphan cousili 
or some such to tat a few o’ these narrer strips for 
the neck, and string a number o’ colored beads 
into chains, and he puts ’em in one corner 0° the 
window with a card saying orders must be give 
six weeks in advance, and then his business begils 


to look “4 

“If he pops a vs shop he sells a few hats 
from Manily that come through a friend, and are 
high, as they are skurse. his business is 
stationery he has a counter o’ hand-sewed neck- 
ties and pinquishins; if his trade is — osed to 
be selling embroidered pillows and table-cloths, 
he has a counter 0’ German silver goods; if, liis 
sign says ‘jewelry and crockery,’ you'll find a little 
glass case that’ll have painted boxes o’ chocolate 
and peanut candy in it; and if he gives out that 
he’s selling drugs, you’ll find the drawring carl 
in his establishment is bed-slippers and bea- 
purses. Don’t talk to me ’bout specialties! Ive 
seen ‘em, and I know!” 
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A RECONNAISSANCE. 
‘On was an ambitious and progressive 


place, and its women were energetic « 

cultivated persons. Soon after the foria- 
tion of the Nature Club little Mrs. Jenks Was 
standing one afternoon on the south bridge wit! 
a far-away look in her eyes and a harassed ex}! "s- 
sion on her usually cheerful face. As she stood 
there a brisk elderly woman carrying a suit-cise 
approached from the direction of the Center!) 
station. 


The stranger paused when she reached \!'s. 
Jenks, and after a moment she spoke in an ab) 
irritated tone. ; 

“What's the name of that bird over there? 
demanded. 

Mrs. Jenks’s color rose. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” she said, in a chi 
tone. “If you go across the bridge to that ye’ 
house—there’s a meeting of the Nature Club, «i 
I presume any of them can tell you if you dese: !'¢ 
the bird.” a 

“Providence permitting, I'll do nothing 0! 
sort,” said the brisk lady, with great cheerful: ss. 
“T only asked because I thought if I didn’t g:' 1" 
my word first you’d turn on me and ask "ie 
whether it was a gracklepated thrush or “! 
Alabama fan-tailed warbler, and I didn’t wisi: '° 
appear too ignorant. If they took boarders |! 
this town I’d come here and board, and get sv'"e 
solid intellectual rest.” 
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GOING BLACKBERRYING. 
By Emma C. Down. 
Vy e have been berrying over the hill, 
There was Robert and Betty and I; 
We stopped to rest by the old stone mill, 
And we counted the crows as they ‘*‘caw-cawed’’ by. 


There’s a brook down there with ferns on the bank, 
With prettiest ripples all up and down, 

And a sunshiny pool, where some cattle drank, 
That’s the loveliest color, all golden - brown. 


We saw a nest where a dear little bird 
Was sitting as still as still could be; 

We tiptoed away without saying a word. 
I smiled at Betty, and she smiled at me. 


Did we get many blackberries? Oh, I forgot! 
Of ail we found we saved two or three. 

I hardly stirred from a charming spot 
I found at the foot of the willow - tree. 


KINDNESS. 
By CAROLYN WELLS. 
9 is oft instilled in childhood’s mind, 
To animals one should be kind; 
Another lesson I’d teach you, 
_Be kind to vegetables, too. 





When through the fields you stroll at morn, 
Oh, do not tweak the ears of corn; 

And pray do not express surprise 

If the potatoes have cross eyes. 


The cabbages do not berate 

Because they stay in bed so late; 
Nor by the peas let it be seen 

That you consider them quite green. 


If oyster- plants are standing by, 

Speak not of oyster stew or fry; 

With egg- plants near, for goodness’ sake, 
Of omelets no mention make. 


When with the squashes, never seem 
To hold wry necks in disesteem. 

In short, wherever you may be, 

| Treat vegetables courteously. 


COMPENSATION. 


By ALICE VAN LEER SKINNER. 
Gu has been to Florida, 
And Ethel’s been to Maine, 
And Nell and Nan, they’ve been to Wales and Rome. 
Course they all tell where they’ve been, 
And what splendid sights they’ve seen, 
‘Then call me ‘** Little Stupid Stay - at- Home.”’ 


But to-day in geography, 

When teacher asked us all, 

I was the one who knew the world was round. 
Then I bounded France and Spain, 

And I showed them Lake Champlain, 

And right away told what Columbus found. 


Oh, how proud and glad I was, 

Because I’ve never been 

To Florida or Maine or Wales or Rome. 
Teacher said that they would find 

I had travelled with my mind, 

Though I had never been beyond my home. 
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ORAWN BY E. BENSON KNIPE 


BLACKBERR YING. 


Evans and one for Tom himself, with little 

































































THE HOME-COMING 


OF THE GRUMPIES. 


By ISLA MAY MULLINS. 


(ry' was a very grumpy little quartet that 
looked out the car windows as the 
ENS train whizzed along nearer and nearer 
Chicago every minute, and a _ discontented 
little wrinkle had even lodged between mama’s 
eyes. 

The children were going home, and it was 
only the first of August. They had always 
stayed away other years till the first of Septem- 
ber, and the good times at Mackinaw were just 
beginning, it seemed to them. But this year | 
had not been a bit of a good year. Something | 
had happened to papa’s business, and it seemed 
at first they could not go away at all during 
the summer; but mama thought of renting 
the house for six weeks, so making it possible 





for them to afford it. A professor and his | 
wife from somewhere were glad to occupy it) 
While taking a course of study. | 

It was hard for mama to make up her mind | 
to this, for she did not know the professor and | 
his wife, and now she was dreading to go home | 
lest she find some of her household treasures | 
ibused; and that was why the frown got 
caught between her eyes. It was not often | 
that this frown made its appearance, and when | 
it did general gloom prevailed. 

When the train stopped the grumpy little | 
juartet stepped off, then were whirled along | 
by people’s up-stairs windows in the elevated 
till they reached the Midway, and finally stood 
diseonsolately at their own door. ; 
My! Although it was a hot August day, 
their temperatures all went right down to zero 
When mama let them in the big, silent hall. 
"hen while she looked round for things gone 
Wrong, one of the grumpies, Madge by name, 
‘ound her way up to the big, sunny nursery | 
ou the second floor. It seemed lonely, and the | 
tears were not very far away. 

“Oh! oh! oh!?? soon came in surprised, 
delighted cries from that quarter, which took 
all the other grumpies to the nursery, too, 





7 
In | 


little twin-half, Margery. 
nursery wall was a great smiling paper sun- 


| 


la rush—Tom and Paul, and Madge’s other | 
And there on the | 


flower man, with funny ‘‘browny’’ legs, and | 


“*Welcome’’ in yellow letters on his big, brown 
face, and ‘‘Open the door and come right in,’’ 
beneath the welcome. They all stood about in 
pleasant anticipation. 

Tom stepped up at once to Mr. Sunflower 
and found that his face was a big door, which 
would open. Then from a little pocket within 
he took a small folded note for ‘‘Misses Madge 
and Margery Evans.’’ 

The delighted twins of course both reached 
for it, and as they had long ago learned how 
to share things, read it together, while the boys 
looked over their shoulders. This is what they 
read : 

Dear Madge and Margery, 

I am very glad you've come, 

I truly have been lonesome. 

And perhaps you will not mind 

Being obliging and kind 

To an old, old fellow like me. 
So will you please go to the very housetop 
And by the north window for a moment stop? 


Up the attic stairs the twins flew, and the 
boys were not far behind, you may be sure. 
To the north window they went, and there on 
the sill stood two little spools of thread with 
ribbons tied through them and notes attached, 
which said: 

Upon the library mantel look, 
And there, of course, you'll find a book. 


So down to the library the four pairs of feet 
went flying, and upon the mantel were two 
lovely little needle-books and more notes. 
**My! my!’’ danced the twins. ‘‘What will 
it be next ?’”’ 

The notes said: 

Look in mama’s basket of work, 
Two friends you'll find that never shirk. 


Then all ran for the sewing-room, and there 





in mama’s basket were two cunning little 
thimbles, with notes again tucked in each, 
saying: 

Whoever the nursery-chest top lifts 

Will find the rest of our tribe. 

May you keep us by your side 

And we have jolly times together 

All the lovely summer weather 

Making pretty Christmas gifts. 


And they found in the nursery chest two 


| little work-bags just alike, of pretty silk, and a 


little pair of scissors in each. 

Well, it was not many minutes till presents 
were planned for papa and mama, and the boys, 
and the housemaids, and uncles and aunties, and 
cousins, and friends by the score. 

Tom and Paul had walked off as these plans 
began to unfold, when Tom suddenly said: 

**Let’s see if there are any more notes.’’ And 
sure enough, tucked down in the bottom of Mr. 
Sunflower’s pocket was a note for Master Paul 


rimes which sent them flying down cellar and 
off to the park boat-house, and finally brought 
them to a fruit dealer’s and news-stand, where 
they seemed to be expected, and packages 
awaited them. 

My, how good the fruit tasted, and the books 
were a delight! Meantime mama had found 
on her dressing-table a dainty little volume and 
a note within from the professor’s wife, thank- 
ing her for the use of the lovely home during 
the six weeks—a home so suggestive of happy 
children that it had greatly cheered a lonely 
mother heart whose little one had slipped away 
to the heavenly country. 

And while tears crept into mama’s eyes the 
frown was gone, and when papa came home 
in the evening, so glad to have them all back, 
there was not a single grumpy left. 

After this the sunflower man 
permanent nursery postman. 


became the 
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HOW TEDDY 


MEASURED THE 


TREE. 


BY WINIFRED FALES. 


T one end of the croquet-ground stood | some time be equal to the height of the tree! 
a big horse-chestnut, and at the other | And the shadow lay on the ground, where he 


AWE was a small boy, who even at that | could measure it! 


| distance had to tilt his head backward in order 
Many and | over this question for several minutes. 


to see the tall tree’s feathery top. 
many a time Teddy had gazed thus, wondering 
at its towering height, and wishing he could 
measure it with the splendid two-foot rule that 
had come in his ‘‘really’’ tool-chest on Christ- 
mas. He had measured nearly everything else 
in and about the house,—windows, tables, 
chairs, sidewalk,—and filled several pages of a 
little red note-book with lopsided figures. But 
the great tree—ah, how could he measure that? 

He noticed that the shadow of the tree, 
which had barely touched the first stake when 


But how to tell the right time? He puzzled 
Then 
his face lighted up, and pulling the precious 
rule from his pocket, he dropped on his knees 
and measured the second croquet stake, and 
afterward its shadow, which was still several 
inches short. For nearly half an hour he waited 
impatiently, measuring the shadow every few 
minutes, until at last it was exactly the same 
length as the stake. Then how the shiny rule 
leaped over the grass! 

When he reached the horse-chestnut’s massive 
trunk Teddy straightened up with a crow of 


he came out to play, now reached the middle | triumph, and with trembling fingers printed 


wicket. Then came a wonderful thought. As 


the shadow kept on growing longer, it would 


all by itself, on a clean page of the note-book : 
“OuR TRee, 8&7 FeA'T 5 iN TcHes.’’ 
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THE YVOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Ente 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pape 
which shows when the subseription expires, Will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass, 








GAS-POISONING. 


E hear with increasing fre- 
quency of cases of poisoning 
by the inhalation of gas. It 
is not only the countryman of 
the funny papers who “blows 
out the gas,” but sophisticated 
city folk as well are at times 
victims of this serious acci- 
dent. The acute form of gas- 

poisoning occurs when a large amount has been 
inhaled, usually during sleep in a closed room, 
and a common result is death. A more common, 
but less frequently recognized form is chronic gas- 
poisoning, which comes from the constant inhala- 
tion of small amounts of gas, escaping perhaps 
from a leaky pipe somewhere in the house, or 
coming in with the sewer-gas forced back through 
some defect in the plumbing. 

The poisonous element in illuminating gas is 
carbon monoxide, which constitutes more than 
one-third of the water-gas used for lighting and 
heating purposes in many of our largest cities. 
This is not only negatively injurious from the fact 
that it contains no available oxygen, and so kills 
by suffocation, but is further a most energetic 
blood-poison, destructive in extreme degree to 
the red-blood corpuscles, which are preéminently 
the vital constituents of this fluid. This is why 
removal from the gas-laden atmosphere to a pure 
air so often fails to save the victim’s life, and why 
even artificial respiration may be useless. It is 
not only that the blood needs aerating, but also, 
and especially, that it is no longer capable of 
being aerated. The hemoglobin—the substance 
in the red corpuscles, the function of which is to 
convey oxygen to the tissues and to remove the 
carbonic oxide gas from the system—has been 
seized upon by the gas-poison, for which it has a 
much stronger chemical affinity than for oxygen, 
and nothing will shake it loose. 

The treatment usually followed is to administer 
oxygen in order to supply the still-unaffected red 
corpuscles with this vital gas in its most con- 
eentrated form, to bleed the patient in order to 
get rid of as many of the poisoned globules as 
possible, and to give injections of a salt solution 
in order to restore the normal volume of the 
blood, hasten the elimination of the unfit cor- 
puscles, and possibly rehabilitate those not yet 
utterly ruined. 

The chronic form of gas-poisoning is manifested 
chiefly by a very pronounced anemia and the 
weakness of body and mind consequent upon 
blood poverty. The treatment of this is primarily 
suppression of the source of poisoning and then 
administration of tonics to restore the blood to its 
normal health. 
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AN EXCHANGE OF RACE. 


D’: Carlos Montezuma, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and of Chicago Medical 
College, is a full-blood Apache Indian. He was 
captured in early childhood by Indians of another 
tribe, and sold by his captors to a white man who 
gave himaneducation. Inarecent address before 
au men’s club in Chicago, he said that environment 
is a far more potent force than heredity in making 
men, and to illustrate his point told the following 
story: 

“Three years ago I visited Fort Apache Indian 
School, Arizona. I had to have an interpreter to 
talk with my own people, who came to see the 
‘white Indian.’ One morning while talking, through 
the interpreter, with a group of Apaches, my 
attention was caught by the queer appearance 
of a man approaching us. 

“*Who is that Indian?’ I asked the interpreter, 
indicating the approaching man. 

“*That’s Mickey.’ 

“*Mickey! He must be an Irishman.’ 

“‘He is,’ said the interpreter. ‘He has rich 
relatives somewhere in Indiana, and they have 
written often for him to come back to them. But 
he was captured by the Apaches over thirty years 
ago, and has been living here ever since, and 
don’t want to go back to the whites.’ 

“In a flash my mind went back to my childhood, 
when I lived here. 1 remembered Mickey as a 
boy of whom the Indians were fond on account of 
his red hair. I spoke of my recollection, and the 
interpreter said, “That is the same boy.’ 

“Mickey came up and shook hands with me. I 
expected a white man’s salutation of ‘How do you 
do?’ But he gave a grunt. And then he sat 
down upon the ground. We looked upon each 
other with mutual curiosity. His long gray hair 
hung about his shoulders, his face was painted in 
Indian fashion; he had a band about his head, a 
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| colored shawl round his waist. He wore Indian 
| leggins and moccasins, and was more filthy and 
| tattered than the Indian Indians. When he 


| spoke to me it was through the interpreter, for 
| he had entirely forgotten his mother tongue. 


“And I—well, I stood there with not a single 


| characteristic in common with my own people. 


I, too, had forgotten my native tongue. I was 
more conventionally and better dressed than the 
white men there, and my ways, thoughts and 
characteristics were those of a white man. 

“In one generation a white man had turned 
Indian, and an Indian had turned white man, 
under the influence of environment.” 

Doctor Montezuma’s story, had it come earlier, 
might well have been the germ of Mr. Kipling’s 
story of “Namgay Doola,” the lrishman who 
became an “Indian Indian” in the land of the 
Hindus. 
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CULTIVATING A WEED. 


rdinarily, the sure way to kill a weed is to 
O become attached to it, and give it the same 
eare one would give to an exotic. The chances 
are that it will then pine and die; but Mr. C, M. 
Skinner, in “Little Gardens,” tells of a weed that 
became the glory of his garden: 


We had one thingin that yard that nobody else 
had, willingly, and we were proud of it, namely, a 
“jimson- -weed,” the stramonium, or thorn-apple, of 
the vacant lots. This had sown itself in the 

center of the back bed, and being picturesque 
of leaf and an oddity among cultivated plants, I 
spared it. This weed endured prosperity with a 
cheer that it was good to see. It grew and grew 
until it was the prize among its species. 

Out in California they have ——_ so big that 
ou can play under them, but I speak now of our 
1umble Eastern variety, which is usually of a 
dusty, weed-like aspect, rooted among ash-dumps, 
crockery and old cans, and lapsing into a squalor 
of age at the first nip of the frost. 

I hoed the soil about it, watered it, picked off 
the beetles and grubs, and when the flowers came, 
gathered them every evening, at least, all but 
enough to attract the night-moth, with its aston- 
ishing proboscis. 

The determination of that plant to have seed 
caused it to put forth blossoms in a multitude, and 
it swelled almost to the dimension of a tree. It 
was ten or a dozen feet wide and about nine feet 
high. It screened a ragged and unpleasant view 
behind us, and was really as handsome a property 
as Many an owner of a private park could desire. 
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JUST WHAT THEY ORDERED. 


7 do even the most humble work worthily 
and well something more than blind, 
mechanical service must be given. A young 
mistress once asked her cook about a certain 
recipe. “Just how much flour do you put in, 
Mary?” “Law, mum, you don’t follow any rule; 
you just use your jedgment!” “But suppose you 
don’t have any ‘jedgment,’ ” returned the puzzled 
mistress. “Then don’t cook!” was the reply, 
succinct and tothe point. The New York Tribune 
tells of a waiter who, having neither judgment nor 
a sense of humor, was little better than an autom- 
aton. 


Two men in a Park Row restaurant, seated at 
the same table, gave their orders to the same 
waiter. “Bring me a couple of soft-boiled eggs 
and a cup of coffee,” said the first man. 

“Same thing for’ me, waiter,” said the second, 
and then added, “Be sure the eggs are fresh.” 

“All right!” was the reply moment later his 
voice was heard from the back of the restaurant: 
“ee for two—and have two of ’em 

esh!” 
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HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


ri Hogan was no doubt an important person 
in Branbury, as he was the only man who 
could be hired to saw and split wood or to use a 
lawn-mower. He never lost a chance to impress 
this fact upon a casual listener. 


“T’ve got to get through this job for your ma 
quick as ever I can,” he announced to the small 
son of one of his employers. “I’m losing sixty 
cints an hour right along every minute I’m here. 
There’s three folks waiting or me now, and I 
don’t know ‘how they’re going to get along till 
tomorrow without me, anny one of ’em. 
hy, Mr, Hogan,” said the boy, respectfully, 
—q Pr t see how you’re losing sixty cents an hour 
when mother pays you twenty, and you couldn't be 
but in one place and — 

“Have you got as far as geomethry in your 
studies?’ inquired Mr. Hogan, coldly, resting his 
arms on the handle of the lawn-mower. 

“N—no, sir,”’ admitted the boy. 

“Whin you do you’ll under stand . zood manny 
things that’s hid from you now,” said Mr. Hogan, 
resuming his leisurely progress over the lawn. 
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SEIZED FOR DEBT. 


he question of the rightful ownership of fowls 
seems to be a trifle hazy in the mind of 
the Southern darky. He harbors few scruples 
against borrowing from a neighbor’s hen-roost. 
The old domestic in the following anecdote, how- 
ever, considered the prize his by all the rights of 
the law. 
A gentleman in New Orleans was surprised one 
~~ at finding a plump turkey served for dinner, 
he had given no order for the purchase of one. 
“Where did you get this turkey, Sam?” he 
asked his old colored servant, who was grinning 
with yleasure at the fine appearance of the bird. 
hy, sar, I'll ’splains just how. Dat turkey, 
he been roostin’ on our fence tree whole nights, 
so dis mornin’ I seize him for de rent ob de rail.” 
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A FULL LINE OF LEGS. 


M*: Barron was one of the new “‘summer folks” 
stopping in Ridgeville, and was not yet 
acquainted with the vernacular of the place. 
Consequently she was somewhat surprised, 
upon sending an order for a roast of lamb to 
the nearest butcher, to receive the following 
note in reply: 

“Dear Mam. Iam sorry I have not killed myself 
this week, but I can get you a leg off my brother 
ie butcher at the farther end of the tow nj. He’s 

ull up of what you want. I seen him last night 
with Yours r respectful, 
“George 


ve legs. 
Gunton.” 


| string of beads round his neck and a highly | HAY FEVER 
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P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 


and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. 
Free. 





AMPS 100 varieties Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Turkey, etc., and Album, only 10c.; 1000 
mixed, 20c.; 1000 hinges, 8c.; 65 diff. U.S., 25¢.; 
eed ff! U.S:,50c. Agts. wtd. "50%. New List Free. 
C.A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St. Louis, Mo. 
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Big demand. for operators. Instructions given b: 
experienced Train Dispatchers, gue ine indorse + rail- 
roads enpor= ing our men. ata. 

Dispa tchers’ 8c! of Telegra) Seegraphy, nett, Mich. 





Large profits made ona small 

rowed of ground. Room in your 

garden to grow a_ valuable 

crop. Hardy in U. 8. and 

Canada. Send four cents and 

get our booklet D. H., telling all about Ad ° 
McDOW ELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 
ete. ‘tai ght oe 


OOK-KEEPING #2250373; 


graduates of complete siaenene ial course. 

ar by Home Study, $5. Catalogue free. 

Cc. AINES, Box %2, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
} ae AWest 135th Street, New York, N. Y. 


' HARD KNOCKS SHOES 


150 For Boys *]50 
LOOK WELL- WEAR BETTER. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send price 
with size to us, and fecelve fe, shoes by 


Send for _treturn mail 
\ Catalog. RICE & HUTC: CHINS. Dept. Y, Boston. } 
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ror KITCHEN FLOORS 


and all other hardwood floors. Hot 

water and grease do not affect 

it. Booklet Free. 1. H. Wiley 

yaxene Co., 924% Sudbury 

Street, Boston, Mass. 
For Bale Eve yichere. 
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THE BEST TEETH fio wcosir son ‘have 


Preserve them and keep them nice by using 


Dr. Graves 


Unequaled 


ToothPowder 


Smooth and delightful. Removes tartar, 
prevents decay, makes the teeth white. 
3 Ounce Metal Bottle 25c. 8 Ounce Metal Bottle 50c. 









SOLD EVERYWHERE 
A Trial Bottle FREE on Request 
Dr. Graves Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Ill. y) 
































Is the only Starch which 
should ever be used 
for shirt-waists, skirts, 
collars, cuffs, linens, laces 
and fine fabrics. Best for 
all Kinds of starching. 


Do not fail to try it. It 
is a revelation to house- 
keepers. 


Write for Pi Free Sample. 


42° Do not try to do good 














$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog. Exp. Prepaid. 

Weare largest mfrs. of New Novelties in Aluminum, 
Granite and Tin Ware in the U. 8. Address Dept. AG; 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, Iil., or Buffalo, N.Y, 


POND’S 
EXTRACT 


Can't be Duplicated 
Sold only in sealed bottles, with buff wrappers. 




























FP» We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 
and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operators 

and furnish Railroad Passes to 

Destination. Expenses very low 

and students can earn their 

- Qos while attending school. 

50-nege book telling 
out it—Free. 

VALENTINE” i) SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 


Established 32 years. ANESVILLE, Wis. 


Last Month of Our 
Reduced Price Sale 


SUITS, SKIRTS AND JACKETS, 


At One-Fourth Reduction From Our 
atalogue Prices. 

This sale will positively end 

on September 8, and reduced 

price orders reaching us aft- 





er that date cannot be filled. 
$10.00 Suits now $ 7.50 
20.00 “« * 15.00 
am « §“ 25 
$ 5.00 Skirts now $ 3.75 
8.00 “ “ 6.00 
as ¢ « 9.00 


We prepay Express Charges to 
any part of the United States. 


This is the last an- 
nouncement of our re- 
duced price sale, so act 
quickly if you awish to 
take advantage of it. 

We have a splendid line 
of fabrics, including light 
weight Broadeloths, Zibe- 
lines, Cheviots and Man- 
nish Mixtures,all of which 
are suitable for early Fall 
wear. Many of our choic- 
est materials, however, 
will probably be closed out 
before Sept. 8th, therefore 
it will be advisable for you 
to place your order at once 
while you have a = line 
from which to selec 


WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU, ome “1 
you take no risk in dealing with us 

arment fails to give entire satisfaction ret 
fi t promptly and" we will refund your mon 


Orders Filled in One Week. 


State particularly that you wish Summer Cata- 
logue No. 48-S and the reduced price samples, sent 
Free to any part of the United States. 


NEW FALL CATALOGUE READY AUG. 22d. 


Je are now receiving from abroad the very latest 
styles and fabrics for Fall and Winter. Our new cata- 
logue is in prepacatien, ne will be ready about August 
22d. It will contain illustrations and descriptions of 
120 18 of ladies’ tailored suits;from #10 to ®35, 








skirts to 15, and jackets #10 to #25, which we 
will make to order only. 

If you contemplate the purchase 
Winter garment, write to-day for a selected line 
Samples and New Fall Catalogue No. 
sent Free as soon as ready to any part of the 
States. Kindly specify whether you wish samples for 
a suit, skirt or jacket, and about the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 


Ten Days Free Trial 
allowed on all our bicycles. We SHIP 
ON APPROVAL without a cent 
vg a not satisfactory 
returned at our expense. 
Her tdiels 98-75 to $17 
Coaster — Hedgethorne Punc- 
ae gd Tires and best equipment. 
els. best makes $7 fo $12 
9500 Second-hand Wheels 
goodas new" G3 to $8 


reat Facto ory, Clearing Sale at 
half Factory Cost. 

IDER AGENTS WANTED 
in each town to take orders from 
sample wheel furnished by us. Ou! 

/ agents make big profits. Write at once for 
y catalogues and our Special Offer 
TIRES, Sewing Mo 
» half usual prices. 


of a Fall or 
of 
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AUTOMOBILE 
chines, Sundries, 


MEAD CYCLE CO., ‘Dept. 50 B, Chicago. 





work with old-fash 
lumpy starch. 
Electric Lustre Starch Co., 
26 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
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4H Avacation trip 
in the woods 
without a Rem- 
ington Rifle would 
be like the Fourth 
of July without fire- 
crackers. 


The No. 6 Remington 
Rifle is low in price but 
high in quality. It’s a 
take down and has a peep 
sight. Lists at $4.00. 


For a boy’s vacation— 
the Remington No. 6. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Remington Arms Co., 
Ilion, N. Y. 


Depot: 86-88 First Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


gency: 
315 B Ron ms N. Y. 








FATIGUE OF 
SUMMER HEAT 


HORSFORDS 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


A tonic and nerve food 
that overcomes brain fag; 
aids digestion,nourishes the 
nerves and quickly improves 
the general health 


























bedrooms, listening to the 














great lights flash by the win- 


dashed their lives out against 
the heavy plate glass. 
A few years ago, during 











one of the great autumn gales, 


steamed out of Quebec on the Dominion | No help could be sent to her till the wind 


0’ a beautiful morning early in July we|a ship was wrecked close to the lighthouse. 


government supply-ship, bent on its | should fall; and there she pounded in full sight 


annual visit to the lighthouses and meteoro- | 


logical stations in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Our craft presented an astonishing appearance, 
as every portion of the upper deck was covered 
with promiscuous supplies, while the bow was 
occupied by pig-pens, and the whole 
ship by their odors. 

Amidships was principally de- 
voted to bundles of pressed hay for 
the cattle at those bleak lighthouses 
where grass does not mature; then 
came carts, wagons, spars, barrels 
of oil and a great variety of house- 
hold furniture. On the lower deck 
there were six cows, numerous 
sheep, fowls and ducks, rows upon 
rows of barrels of pork and coal. 
In the magazine there were two 
hundred and forty barrels of gunpowder for 
the use of the fog-guns at the several points. 

During the voyage from Quebec and back I 
saw many queer things and many interesting 
people round about the lighthouses. For in- 
stance, near Seven Island Lighthouse I saw 
before a fisherman’s cabin what appeared to be 
large numbers of awkward, overgrown chickens 
picking for‘food. They were really young sea- 
gulls, taken from the nests soon after being 
hatched. ‘To domesticate them, their wings are 
cut as they grow older, and they feed them- 
selves alongshore. The fisherman told me they 
are pretty good eating. 

On and about the Island of Anticosti I saw 
many strange things. The first was a cart 
used for bringing 
people ashore 
from vessels or 
boats when these 
are twomiles from 















STUNTED TREES 
OF ANTICOSTI. 


land. The cart 

was not queer . 

itself, but just : &F 

an ordinary cart. GOVERNMENT SUPPLY-SHIP. 
The strange 


thing was that there was no way of landing at 
the West Point Lighthouse except through two 
miles of water so shallow that boats could not 
traverse it. 

Anticosti itself is as interesting as extreme 
desolation can be. 
and eighteen miles long and thirty-two miles 
wide—all rocks, small lakes and marshes, in 
which, strange to say, no snakes or toads are 
to be found. The trees, chiefly the fir, are not 
only stunted, but on the west and southwest 
portion on the shore-line they actually grow 
along the ground, being literally beaten down 
by the prevailing heavy winds. As the growth 
recedes inland the trunks gradually assume an 
upright position. 

Cereals will not mature in Anticosti, although 
potatoes and hardy garden-stuff do well in some 
localities if carefully guarded against the con- 
stant danger of frost. 

There are no roads on the island nor any 


harbors. From December to April rigorous 
frost stops navigation. Bears and black foxes 
are found in fair num- - 





YOUNG SEA-GULLS. 


The island is one hundred | 


for many hours, while her people were succes- 
sively torn off and flung, sometimes, almost to 
| the shore. 

When at last the keepers could launch their 
boat, they found on the wreck two human 
forms—a woman with 
a baby in her arms 
lashed to the main- 
mast, and so coated in 
ice that it was long 
before the corpses could 
be chopped out of their 
icy coffin. 

From Anticosti we 
ran direct to Point 
Rich, Newfoundland, 
about two hundred 
miles. Here caribou 
are sO numerous in the neighborhood that a 
herd of five hundred had been seen during the 
preceding winter, while many kinds of fur- 
bearing animals were also very abundant. We 
bought a heap of caribou horns at from fifty 
cents a pair up. 

On the trip to Belle Isle we ran through a 
school of herrings so crowded that the churning- 
screw killed thousands upon thousands of them, 
as they apparently made no effort to get out of 
the way. 

As we neared Belle Isle, a place so storm- 
beaten and dreadful in aspect that it was 
formerly called the Island of Demons, I was 
talking with one of the keepers of the light- 
house there. After seventeen years’ service 
he had been granted leave for the winter to 
visit his relatives in Quebec, and was now 
returning to duty. 

Greatly excited and happy to be near home, 
he confided to me that he had found the winter 
in Quebee City terribly slow, and in 
spring house-flies had fearfully tor- 
mented him. So he had quite made 
up his mind that there was no place as 
nice to live in as Belle Isle, which has 
just six inhabitants. 

At Quirpon, on the Newfoundland 

coast, to which we ran for shelter from 
a gale, the July temperature was near 
freezing-point. Here I made some 
acquaintance with the people living, or 
starving, in the huts ashore. Their suffer- 
ings are mostly due to their amazing improvi- 
dence. When food is abundant they never put 
any by, but, like the Indians, gorge until all 
| is gone. 
A curious ‘example of this improvidence 
| occurred when, owing to the wreck of a cattle- 
ship in the straits, many of the animals came 
ashore. Instead of curing some of the beef, 
the people made a great feast, and kept it up 
night and day until nothing was left. 

While I was in one of the fishermen’s huts a 
slatternly, barefooted girl arrived and handed 
an ordinary pint beer-bottle to the man. After 
looking at it in amazement he said, ‘‘Well, I’d 
never have believed that the doctor of the 
| Emerald’’—a British ship of war then lying 
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bers, and during spring 
and autumn ducks and 
geese are very plentiful. 

Cows will not orcannot 
live long on Anticosti, 
except at one place, called 
English Bay. Nobody 
knows exactly why they 
die soon if kept else- 
where, but perhaps it is 
because they find pala- 
table food only in the 
one locality. 

The coast is strewn 
with graves of the un- 
fortunate shipwrecked. 
The aspect of desolation 
in every direction is al- 
most unbearable to a 
Stranger, Yet the inte- 
rior of the Southwest 
Point Lighthouse is very 
interesting and comfort- 
able, with its great 
sround-floor circular room,—the kitchen and 
dining-room combined,—and many a large cup- 
board full of all the good products of careful 
housewifery. 

On the next floor are the general living- and 
sitting-rooms, while the other floors are set 
apart as bedrooms, until one reaches the great 
lights. 

I lay on the night of my visit, which was 
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ONE OF THE BIRD ROCKS 


enough to send such a little 
bit of stuff for my sick child.’’ 
“‘Oh,”’ said the girl, ‘‘the 
bottle was left by mistake at 
our house, and one of the 
children got hold of it and 
drunk all but what you see.’’ 
**What is it?’’ I asked. 
“*Castor-oil, sir,’’ said the 
man, handing me the bottle. 
I never heard what became 
of the child who had feasted 
on fully half a pint of the 
stuff. 
Perhaps the queerest sight 


Norman, on the Labrador 
coast, where the windward 
shore for miles was one mass 
<— of caplin, often piled six feet 
) high. A _ northeasterly gale 
had driven these little fish 
ashore in millions. 
| On the way home we ran to the Bird Rocks, 
| perhaps the most interesting of the many curious 
places in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Here sea- 
| birds are in such countless millions that the 
rocks at a distance have the appearance of great 
| snow-banks. 
| The Big Rock, fully a hundred feet high, is 
ledged from its summit to near its base, and 
here the birds make their homes according to 








at Quirpon—‘“‘could be stingy | 


of the long trip was at Cape | 


stormy, in one of the lofty | size, much as in every-day human life the big 


| people take the highest places in the land and 


howling wind, watching the | the little the lowest. Great gannets or solan- 


| geese occupy the highest ledges; puffins, the 


dow, and noting the occasional | next largest birds, are a ledge lower; then, in | 
dull thud of sea-birds as they | order of size, come the gulls, and the lowest | 


| ledges are taken up by hosts of pigeons and the 
smaller sea-birds. 

All these tribes of birds are wonderfully 
tame. They fly screeching round your head 
from every direction, and can be knocked over 
at will with a stick. 

Now these are but a few of the queer things 
I saw in the great gulf of Canada, but I did 
not see so many as to make me wish for another 
such voyage along shores that are about as 
desolate as any in the world. 
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THE MEETING OF TWO “ THEY 
SAY’S.”’ 

young woman hurried aboard the New 

Haven steamboat just before sailing-time. 
On seeking a stateroom, she learned that all 
except one were full. ‘‘That is occupied by 
Miss M., the famous author. She always takes 
a double room,’’ said the purser. 


** Ask her to let me share it.’’ 

The clerk was averse to this, but was finally 
coaxed into leaving the lady at Miss M.’s door. 

On being admitted, the caller saw a tall, 
graceful woman, in a dainty dressing-sack, her 
gold-brown hair flowing round her like a veil, 
and reaching the edge of her skirt. 

** You’ll excuse my toilet,’’ the author 
laughed. ‘‘I had no friends on board, so I am 
retiring early.’”’ 

“I wouldn’t have missed the sight of that 
beautiful hair for the handsomest gown you 
could have worn,’’ confessed the other, and 
they fell to chatting in the unconventional 
fashion of Bohemian New Yorkers. 

The talk ran on art. 

“Of all recent paintings,’’ said Miss M. 
“there is none that pleases me quite so well 
as ‘Sunset in the Orchard,’ by Frederica Smith. 
What a pity that a woman of her abilities should 
be so addicted to liquor !’’ 

** Liquor!’’ exclaimed the visitor. ‘‘ You are 
mistaken. I know her intimately, and she is 
one of the most py see of women. During 
a recent illness her physician had hard work to 
a her to take an absolutely needed stimu- 
ant.’ 

‘*You are certainly wrong,’’ asserted Miss 
M. ‘*They say her will-power is so weakened 
that her friends never trust her on the street 
alone. ’’ 

‘The eyes of the other shone with amusement, 
while she adroitly turned the conversation to 
literature. 

**My favorite poet,’’ she averred, ‘‘was Miss 
M., until I heard that she wears an enormous 
quantity of false hair of various shades. Now 
that vision of her spoils every poem.”’ 

“‘It is a mistake!’’ cried the author, with 
rising color. ‘“‘I know her well, and the story 
is false !’’ 

‘*They say so —’’ 

**But it is slander,’’ interrupted the other, 
drawing herself up with dignity, “‘for I am 
Miss M. !” 

**And I am Frederica Smith!’’ 
the artist. 

A burst of laughter ushered in an interchange 
of confidences, and the friendship of the two 
was made fast. 

It is never safe to believe what ‘‘they say.’’ 
If the — is detracting, the chances are that 
it sprang from jealousy or envy, and that it is 
in part, if not wholly, untrue. 
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READY WITH AN ANSWER. 


he man who had bought out the aged pro- 

prietor of the antique-shop had not yet made 
himself perfectly acquainted with the history 
of all the articles on hand, but what he lacked 
| in knowledge he supplied by invention. 


‘*This piece of Wedgwood is marked ‘very 
old’ on the paper attached to the bottom, 
see,’’ said a bright-eyed young woman. She 
had been darting about the little shop, peering 
into dark corners, from one of which she had 
brought forth the vase she held in her hand. 
**New how old does that mean ?’’ 

‘* Anything o’ that nature that’s marked 
‘very old’ was made prev’ ous to the early seven- 
teens,’’ said the new poeneeaat, with firmness. 

*‘Oh, but Wedgwood wasn’t born in the very 
early seventeens,’’ said the young woman, 
briskly, ‘‘and of course he must have been at 
least twenty years old before he discovered this 
process. ’’ 

She eyed the man with distrust, but he gazed 
on her with a mixture of benignity and reproach 
on his open countenance. 
| ‘Sho!’ he said, in a soothing tone. ‘‘You 
| are cale’lating on the young feller. It’s his pa 
| that I’m referring to; the one that did the work 
| an’ then stepped to one side an’ let his son get 
the credit, and that, ma’am, is something you 
won’t find set forth in your books. It’s some- 





private sources of information. 
got different views will have to prove ’em, 
that’s all!’’ 
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WIFELY CONSOLATION. 


M: Hackett had not been as successful as he 
was honest, and there were times when 
he felt depressed over the failures he had made. 
At such times Mrs. Hackett was, with the best 
intentions, a dubious comforter. 


“*T don’t like to hear you speak of things in 
that doleful way, Cyrus,’’ said that excellent 
woman on one occasion, ‘‘and I don’t like 
you speaking as if you thought I ever really 
regretted our marriage. Is it likely | would? 
Didn’t I have three other offers? Offers from 
men who were handsome and interesting and 
attractive to a young girl in many ways? And 


yet—I chose you, Cyrus, after all, in spite of 
everything everybody said! 
mind dwell on that 


Now you let your 

















ROOM for world’s fair tourists stopping over at 
Niagara Falls. For rates and reference 


address Mrs. P. C. Squires, 258 Fifth St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


MY SITUATIO 


N. E. PIPE & CEMENT COMPANY was obtained 
for me by Burdett College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand.—JENNIE L. WRIGHT, Randolph. Write to 
Burdett College, 18 Boylston Street, Boston, for Journal. 


Glow Night Lamp 


All Glass — Burns Kerosene. 
200 hours’ light for 1 cent. 
Odorless—Smokeless. Newest and 
best for Nursery, Chamber, Hall, 
Bath or Sick Room. By mail for 
40 For sale by dealers and 
‘ Cz agents. Will send post- 
paid tf you mention dealer’s name. 
BOOKLET FREE. 
GLOW NIGHT LAMP COMPANY, 
75 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
BIG MONEY FOR AGENTS. ASK US FOR TERMS. 


E PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE 


JARS AND TUBES 

Dries quickly — never discolors the 
print. Very strong—corners will not 
curl up. Invaluable for photo or gen- 
e use. Largest bottle now on the 
market for 5 cents (by mail, 10 cents). 
In bulk for large users, carton work, ete, 


Russia Cement Co.G/oucester: . 
IE PAGE'S GLUE “z= 
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There are catsups and 
also a ‘‘tomato”’ cat- 
sup. Columbia, “The 
Uncolored Catsup,” 
has Nature's color and 
flavor. Other catsups 
are dyed with cochi- 
neal, coal-tar, etc. 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 








thing that’s come to me by word o’ mouth from | 
Anybody that’s | 





THE 
Announcement of 
The Youth’s 
Companion 
Photographic 
Competition 
for 1904 


containing full information 
regarding Awards and Con- 
ditions, is now ready. 


The Competition is open 
to all Amateur Photogra- 


phers, whether subscribers 
to The Companion or not. 


This year the ‘** Classes” 
for Men, Women and Young 
People will be abolished. 
All will compete for the 
same set of Awards. 


The Grand Award 
$100.00. 


Six Graded Awards. 


First $70.00. Fourth $40.00. 
Second $60.00. Fifth $30.00. 
Third $50.00. Sixth $20.00. 


Three Special Awards 
$20.00 each. 


The Announcement will be 
sent on receipt of name 
and address by 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





























FOR THE BREATH 


Suret's Breathlets 


“* You can eat onions, BREATHLETS will do the rest.” 


Of delicate flavor, they make an impure Breath 
(from any cause) pure and sweet, leaving a delight- 


ful fragrance. THEY ARE WHITE. 
5c. per pkg.—6 pkgs. for 25c. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will on re- 
ceipt of price. 


The Breathlets Co., 11 Atwater St., W., Detroit, Mich. 














$50.00 California and Return. 
Personally Conducted 


Special train from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco without change, via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North-Western Line, 
leaves Chicago August 18th and August 
25th. Itinerary includes stop-overs at 
Denver, Colorado Springs and Salt Lake 
City. Low rates, choice of routes return- 
ing. Tickets on sale daily August 15th 
to September roth. Two fast trains daily 
over the only double track railway be- 
tween Chicago and the Missouri River, 
and via the most direct route across 
the American continent. The Overland 
Limited, solid through train every day 
in the year. Less than three days en 
route. Low rates from all points. Write 
for itineraries of special trains and full 
information to J. E. BRITTAIN, G. A. 
Pass’r Dept., 300 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


WA 


To St. Louis 


On First-Class Trains including room accom- 
modations, for Five Days, at First-Class Hotel. 
HOTEL RESERVATION MADE WHEN YOU 
PURCHASE YOUR TICKET. 
Write for our list of tours—Colo- 
rado, San Francisco, and all points 
—and address of nearest Agent. 


Beekman’s Tickets and Tours, 


235 Washington St., Dept. B, Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1879. TEL. 1279, MAIN. 

















The Time to Begin 


using Ridge’s Food is at the beginning, be- 
fore baby’s system becomes upset by trying to 
live on something that doesn’t agree with it. 


Ridge’s Food 


It is the nearest possible substitute for 
(healthy ) mother’s milk, and so supplies in 
proper proportions every element that 
baby’s rapidly developing system requires. 


Being a perfect food, there is perfect 


digestion. The result isa well baby. 
Sold Everywhere. Send for Booklet, 
Testimonials and FREE Sample. 











WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















“Come into my kitchen,”’ says a 
contented upholder of the Magee 
reputation. ‘‘Does n’t it look as if 
it is the best range made?’’—and 
you cannot but agree. ‘‘See how 
spick and span it is? No,—not a 
bit of trouble to keep it so.”’ 

“* The Magee Reputation.”’ 


Magee Ranges look the best 
because they are the best and 
because they are easy to keep 
“spick and span.” ‘The booklet 
; quoted above will be sent on 
. ie | request. 
THE “BEST: RANGE. -MADE* 2" 

















MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Makers of the celebrated Magee Ranges and Heaters 
The greatest variety of models in the United States 














I Like Coffee 


The Life of Your Stove 


Depends Upon the Lining. 


Watch it daily, and when holes like these 
appear don’t ‘‘let it go’’ but MEND it. 


Champion Stove Clay. 





Mix a little with water in an old tin dish, 
and with a small trowel or kitchen knife 
plug up the hole, after which 
you can build the fire im- 
modtately, if necessary, al- 
though it is better to wait 
twenty or thirty minutes, 
if you have time. Often 
saves the price of a 
new stove. Try it. 


you fail to 
name of nearest dealer. 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., 


/ ean? drink /t because 
/t makes me diziyEbilious 
& affeets my nerves, $0 


I DRINK 


THE BEST SUBSTITUTE 


OLD GRIST MILL 


WHEAT COFFEE 


/T TASTES GOOD AND 
IS VERY HEALTHFUL 
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HALMERS 


14 
GELATINE 4 


4 ae 
(AMSVALLE.S* 


Quality and Purity 


go hand in hand in the prepara- 
tion of this well-Known dessert. 
Uncertain substitutes cost 
twice as much. Get Chalmers’ 
Gelatine if you want the best. 
All the leading cooking authori- 
ties use and endorse it. 
The Standard for 33 Years. At All Grocers. 
Booklet of “* Gelatine Recipes” sent Free. 


JAMES CHALMERS’ SON, Williamsville, N.Y. 


PETER’S 


The Original Swiss Milk 


CHOCOLATE 


y For Eating Only : 
For Travellers, Campers, Yachtsmen, 
Canoeists, Golfers, Autoists, Etc. 
A small package of 


PETER’S CHOCOLATE 


makes a substantial lunch. 
Irresistibly Delicious—Nutritious—Sustaining. 
joes not create thirst. 
A sample sent upon request. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 
Dept. 9, 78 Hudson St., New York. 























Used by the ROYAL FAMILIES and 
SMART HOTELS throughout Europe. 


EREBOS 
taBLE SAITVT 


NOURISHES. 


Teeth, bones, brain and nerves need 
phosphates. Cooking processes rob 
your food of them. Cerebos 

Salt used in the daily food 

restores them. 








Send for sample, enough for the family naming your grocer 
““CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 
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y A e Flag Game. # # # 
Wy This new and inter- ball under the Ameri- x 
Vy esting game created can flag. When this Ar 
4 / much interest and fa- is done the American 
Ww vorable comment at flag rises, and the suc- aN 
Yy the Merchants’ and cessful player cries, 7 
hy Manufacturers’ Expo- “O-F%-O!” meaning, 
Ww sition held in Boston. Our Flag Above All q 
Wy Five balls are sus- Others, and so is de- 
WY : if 
f pended under a sup- clared the winner. Y 
Ww port,and over each ball ren orn Sa The game may be 
\y is a miniature flag. At oa pA) eee played by two or more 
wee . Pe, ae +. +} * . 
f a distance of twelve cane persons, requires but 
W feet away, with ball little space, and is 
yy and mallet, the player adapted for the draw- 
\/ attempts to hit one ing-room, veranda, 
W of the five suspended lawn or gymnasium. 
yy balls. When thus suc- Made from the best 
SJ 
f cessful the flag over selected ash stock, 
W the suspended _ ball brass trimmed, steel 
Y falls, counting ten to spring wire, with fine 
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f the contestant. The silk flags. Length of 
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